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Best Things 
. 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


OPE for the best, 
Whatever the prophets of ill forewarn ; 
The darkest of days is as yet unborn. 
Hope for the best. 


Pray for the best. 
The Father who giveth his gifts manifold, 
Ne good thing from those whom he loves 
will withhold. 
Pray for the best. 
Malden, Mass. 
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wLditorial 


It is often well to say least about 
that which *mpresses one most. If 
one is s) constituted that the failings and foibles of 
others impress one rather more easily than their 
better qualities, it is well to keep close watch on the 
‘‘unruly member.’’ Aside from the greatly needed 
amendment of such a constitution, let him who 
possesses it determine that he will not speak evil 
of others, no matter how quickly he may think 
evil. That will be a good start toward better things 
for his neighborhood and himself. 


Speaking 
No Evil 


5 4 


Man’s Possibitities an is the only erect being among 
When He living creatures. He alone looks 
ee wae up naturally and without effort. 
He forgoes his birthright when he looks only at what 
is on a level with his eyes, and occupies himself en- 
tirely with what lies in the plane of his own existence. 
He is called by his very structure to become the 
point of contact at which the creatures of that plane 


touch the life that is above them. They, as well as 





he, suffer by his failure to do so. They too are tra- 
vailing in pain, waiting for a redemption in which 
they are to share, and which will come only when 
man claims his sonship with the Father in heaven,’ 
and the sons of God are made manifest. When that 
comes, the heavy burden of our neglect and cruelty 
and their own strife will be lifted from the brute 
creation. 
% 

How we do shrink back from our 
best blessings! It has always been 
so. When the Lord sent his angel to tell the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem of the greatest gift he had ever 
sent to men, they were sore afraid, and shrank from 
the light of his glory. When the disciples of Jesus 
were in a fierce storm on the wild lake in the dark- 
ness of the night, they were most troubled when 
they saw Jesus coming to them. An old clergyman 
was preaching his fortieth-anniversary sermon. He 
said that, as he looked back, he could see that the 
very things for which he had now most reason to be 


Frightened at a 
Blessing 


grateful were those things at which he cried out as 
they came, ‘‘O Lord, spare me from this! I am 
What foolish children of a wise 
Why should we ever 
His gifts are all 


unable to bear it.’’ 
and loving Father we are! 
shrink from any gift he sends us! 
and always good. 


Men of strong convictions are men 
To Him Who Waits. , ae , 
with a mission. But every wise 
message-bearer knows that some things are accom- 
plished only by waiting until a thousand and one 
things are in readiness. ‘‘ The way to gain time,’’ 
said Rousseau, ‘‘ is to lose it.’’ Some things must be 
done with the flash of instantaneous action, but 
that is because their time has arrived. Great re- 
forms and new convictions, or the forces behind 
them, move slowly for a while. As Bliss Carman 
cleverly sings : 
‘« An open-air impressionist, 

He swims his landscape in a mist, 

And likes to paint his shadows blue, 

If it is all the same to you. 

If not, he does not call you blind ; 

He waits for you to change your mind, 

His cunning knows how color lies 

Eluding the untutored eyes. 

Perhaps within a year or two 

You may believe his pictures true.’* 
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Accomplishing Nothing succeeds like failure. The 

Through Pailure successes which are made on first 
endeavors are few and trivial compared to those 
which are the results of much experimenting and 
many discouragements. ‘‘The Cemetery’’ lies 
beside the government proving-grounds at Sandy 
Hook. Itisa field in which are cast away ail the waste 
products of the station,—the guns that burst in the 
trial, the pieces of armor that could nc t resist the shell, 
the patent that would not work. It might be truly 
said that the foundation of the splendid efficiency of 
the American navy was laid there in that miserable 
mass of waste and failure. Those things gave the 
clear demonstration of what would not do, and so 
prepared the way for the navy to know what was 


wanted and would answer. So all greatest and best 
accomplishments walk over pavements, each block 
in which was a distinct and special discouragement 
and failure. Let us not be discouraged! If our 
endeavors be manly and honest, our lives may be as 
fruitful and useful in the things in which they nota- 
bly fail as in those things which were triumphantly 


successful. 
x %% 


Need of Joy in Our Work 


HAT the world is full of ‘‘joyless labor,’’ and 
that such labor is a heavy burden on human 
hands and hearts, there can be no doubt. How 
can the burden be lightened? How can men learn 
to find joy in their work ? 

For one thing, one must do his work thoroughly 
well ; no joy goes with indifferent, careless, slovenly 
labor. It matters not what the labor is, hand work 
or head work, —if it is to be enjoyed, it must be well 
and conscientiously done, it must take on something 
of the character of an art. 

Suppose the work be a daily task of physical toil. 
How dreary and monotonous it may be, and doubt- 
less is, for multitudes of workers to go at a definite 
hour, day after day, to essentially the same tasks ! 
Nothing can save those tasks from becoming joyless 
labor unless the worker can find in them some satis- 
faction for the artistic impulse. If he can do that, 
and can feel that in his work he is also winning an 
intellectual triumph, however humble, he can re- 
If he can feel that 
he is doing his work a little better than he did itthe 


spect both himself and his task. 


previous week, or a little better than it is commonly 
done by others, he can find in it some sense of 
progress and achievement. 

If labor is to be a pleasure, the worker must be 
fully persuaded that his work is worth doing, and 
that ‘‘what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.’’ The moment one begins to think that his 
work is useless, that moment he begins to lose heart 
in it, and inspiration and cheerfulness in the doing 
of it’ are at an end. 

Most persons can remember with what irksomeness 
and indifference they did the tasks in school of whose 
usefulness at the time they had no idea. A boy who 
is bored beyond endurance by abstract grammatical 
rules might wake up to sudden enthusiasm for the 


methods of bookkeeping, because he dimly dis-™ 


cerns the meaning of the latter, and imagines him- 
self conducting a business, drawing checks, and 
striking balances. Another lad, who recoils from 
the definitions of rhetorical their 
long Greek names, will, perhaps, become a posi- 
tive enthusiast when he enters the arena of the de- 
bating society. 


figures, with 


Every school, every trade, every individual life, 
is full of illustrations of awakenings and enthusiasms 
caused by some new sense of the usefulness and 
value of what people had been set to do, or by the 
doing of old tasks in a way which placed them in a 
new light and a new relation to the meaning and 
ends of life. 

Labor will always be joyless so long as it is mean- 
ingless. Somehow men must be made to feel that 
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their work is worth doing, if they are to do it either 
well or cheerfully. There must be some inner light 
in the task. It must acquire an inherent interest of 
its own. 

Suppose one has a composition, article, or book 
to write. If it is a case of a schoolboy and a com- 
position, the situation may present itself thus: ‘‘Ac- 
cording to a rule of the school, I must write a piece 
of so many words. How can I do it most quickly 
and easily, and be done with it?’’ Or, the task 
may assume this form: ‘‘ Here is a chance for me 
to put in the best possible form my thoughts on a 
given subject, and to obtain a careful estimate of 
my success and my defects.’’ In like manner the 
man may look at his work, whatever it may be. 

On just such questions often turns the whole dif- 
ference between joyful and joyless labor. Who does 
not know men, in all spheres of life, who are doing 
their work in each of the tempers described? Who 
can fail to note the difference alike in the tone of 
their working and in the result of their work ? Work 
done with the mere idea of being over with it, the 
quicker and easier the better, is drudgery; work 
done with a sense of its meaning, value, and useful- 
ness, and with an interest in its correctness and 
thoroughness, is art. 

And on2z’s work may be greatly lightened and 
cheered by doing it with a sense of its service to 
others. The mother will not admit that her labor 
for her children is irksome and burdensome. Love 
can make hardships light. The work may be just 
as severe, the hours as long, the body as weary, as 
if no motive of love or service sustained the worker ; 
but the toiler’s attitude toward his work, and his 
tone and temper in the doing of it, are wholly differ- 
ent when he can interpret his work as a service to 
others. 

How many a tired worker has been cheered by 
being told, ‘“‘ You have done me a real service ; 
your work has helped me’’! 
teacher who almost lives on 
comes from such an occasional assurance. 


There is many a 
the stimulus that 
We would 
speak words of appreciation more frequently if we 
stopped to think how they can lighten the labors of 
others, and send tired toilers singing on their way. 
For just such words multitudes of people are wait- 
ing, often waiting long and fruitlessly. If they 
could only know that their efforts are regarded as a 
service, they would ask no more. 

But if the word of appreciation doesn’t come 
from others, if it is thoughtlessly omitted or carelessly 
forgotten, then the worker must fa!l back upon the 
work itself, and, determining to make it a service to 
others, insist upon viewing it in that light, and upon 
deriving comfort and encouragement from that inter- 
pretation of it. 

Another way in which joy may be brought into 
one’s work is by regarding it as a method of dis- 
cipline and progress. One of the chief joys in life 
is the pleasure of achievernrent. The aspiring man 
likes to win. He enjoys surmounting obstacles, 
overcoming opposition, and achieving his purpose. 
It is not merely the arrival at the goal which he en- 
joys; he enjoys also the race itself. The enter- 
prising man of business is never simply intent upon 
the possession of so much money ; he is interested 
in the process by which he increases his fortune. He 
enjoys the effort quite as much as the result, often 
far more. 
in the mere possession of knowledge ; it lies rather 
in the acquisition of knowledge. When the mind 
has ceased to acquire, it has ceased to grow. 


The scholar’s chief pleasure is not found 


If, then, our work is to have its best meaning, it 
is necessary that we try to make it subservient to 
our growth and progress. If we can feel that either 
directly in the doing of our tasks, or indirectly 
through the resultS which they bring us, we are gain- 
ing something, adding something to our store of 
knowledge or experience, then we can do our work 
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with new cheer and hopefulness. Our work will not 
then seem something foreign to our life, something 
to which we go and from which we return, but part 
and parcel of our life, an expression of that life, and 
one of the means of realizing its true meaning. 
Achievement is never drudgery. The sense of 
making progress casts a magic spell over all labor. 

But the highest motive in one’s work, the motive 
which comprehends and elevates all those which 
have been named, and which ennobles one’s tasks 
as nothing else can do, is the conviction that our 
work is a part of a divine plan for our lives. So 
long as a man looks solely at his task, and regards it 
merely in and for itself, so long it will seem small 
and unimportant. If it is to take on a larger mean- 
ing and a higher character, it must be seen in its 
relations to the end of life as a whole. No duty 
will seem small which is regarded as an organic part 
of a career and a destiny. The ability to see one’s 
work in its relations to life and to life’s great aim 
will always rescue the daily task from the dulness 
which might otherwise belong to it, and not only 
make it seem worth doing well, but enable us to do 
it cheerfully. 

Nothing is small or useless which God has given 
us to do. Faithfulness in the things that are least 
not only prepares us for the doing of things that are 
greater, but it transforms small things into great. 
Small duties and commonplace words may really 
take on the character of great services if done with a 
large heart, a noble purpose, and a generous love. 
Who can ever doubt how great in the sight of Heaven 
outwardly small services may be, when he reads 
those words of Jesus: ‘‘She hath done what she 
could ;’’ ‘* Verily, I say unto you, This poor widow 
hath cast in more than they all.’’ 


x % 


Motes on Open Letters 


To trace the relationships of different 
Bible characters is to many persons a 
study of absorbing interest. Fortu- 
nately it is a phase of Bible study far less important 
than other deeper questions, for it opens up problems 
over which earnest Bible students disagree, and are 
likely to continue to disagree. Yet one gain resulting 
from attempts to discover who was the brother, or the 
cousin, or the sister, of a certain Bible character, is that 
to arrive at any conclusion in the matter compels the 
closest sort of scrutiny and investigation of the Bible 
record. 7Zhaz sort of study cannot harm any one. A 
reader in Vermont raises a question as to the identity of 
Jude, the author of the Epistle, and his relationship to 
others. He writes: 


Who was Jude 
the Writer ? 


Would you please answer, in Notes on Open Letters, how Pro- 
fessor Riddle can say, in the face of these references,—Luke 6: 
16; Acts 1 : 13 ; Jude 1,—that Judas, the brother of James, was 
“probably not the author of Jude,”’ as was brought out in our 
Sunday-school lesson of June 3, when all other writers seem to 
admit that he was? 

It is not quite fair to say that ‘all other writers"’ 
differ with Dr. Riddle on this point. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Bleek, Alford, Farrar, Lumby, Plummer, Gloag, 
Salmon, and Dods are some of those, for instance, who 
hold the opinion expressed by Dr. Riddle as over against 
that of the Vermont reader. The statement of Dr. Rid- 
die’s which is brought into question was his com:ment 
on ‘* Thaddeus,’’ in the list of the twelve apostles given 
in Matthew 10:3. Hesaid of Thaddeus: *‘In Luke 
6:16 and Acts 1 : 13 he is called ‘Judas the brother 
{or, son] of James.’ Probably not the author of the 
epistle of Jude.’ Dr. Riddle himself, while acknowl- 
edging the difficulty of discussing the matter fairly-within 
limited space, now sets forth briefly some of the points 
of the case as follows : 


If Jude, the author of the Epistle, was the brother of James 
(the Apostle), son of Alpheus, then the contention of the Vermont 
reader is correct. But I hold (with many others) that the author 
of the Epistle of James was not the son of Alpheus, but another 
James (James the Just), brother of our Lord. This view has 
been held from early centuries, but was opposed by Jerome. It 
follows that Jude, the author of the Epistle, may have been a 


brother of this James, also a brother of our Lord (Matt. 13 : 553 
Mark 6 : 3). ? 

Moreover, all other writers do #o¢ admit that Jude, the author 
of the Epistle, was the brother of James (the Apostle), son of 
Alpheus. . He does not claim to be an agesrie, nor do the reter- 
ences Luke 6:16 and Acts 1 : 13 necessarily mean “brother of 
James" (the Rev. Ver. renders “ son of James” in both places). 

Of course, back of this question is the main one,—Who were 
our Lord's brethren ?. 


bd 


There are two classes in the com- 
munity ; one sort is on the lookout 
for the good ; the other sort is on the 
lookout for the evil. Those of either sort are pretty 
sure to find what they are looking for. In fact, what 
they see is decided rather by their own condition of 
mind than by any evidence brought before their eyes, 
This truth is to be borne in mind in considering the 
question raised by an enthusiastic reader m New York 
State, who says to the Editor : 


Is the World Growing 
Better or Worse ? 


I have always considered The Sunday School Times the best 
authority on all theological and spiritual subjects, and now I have 
come with a question which has been running in my mind fora 
week or so. It is this : our pastor in a recent sermon made the 
statement that the world is growing continually worse, or that their 
is more sin in the world to-day, in proportion to the inhabitants, 
than ever before. He is a well-informed man and ought to know 
what he is talking about, but I believe the world is growing better. 
Will you please help me out through the columns of your most 
helpful paper ? 

It is very easy to assert that the world is steadily growing 
better, or that the world is steadily growing worse ; but 
such an assertion unsupported by proof is hardly worth 
considering by one desirous of knowing the truth. As a 
rule, the more positive a man is, in such an assertion, the 
less is his opinion to be valued. If, indeed, a man will 
specify a particular time and field for comparison of the 
present with the past, it- may be worth while to meet 
him with the facts, but not otherwise. For instance, if 
a man will claim that the Christian Church of the first 
three centuries was purer and more devoted than the 
Christian Church in this century, an issue is fairly made. 
Or if he claims that the politics and personal character 
of the men-of the Continental Congress were ahead of 
our law-makers in Washington to-day, it may pay to look 
into the facts. Or, indeed, if he will make any specific 
claim that can be recognized and faced, his statement 
will seem worthy of respect and discussion.. -Buta 
general and vague assertion that the world is growing 
worse is too indefinite to be worth considering. Let that 
troubled parishioner ask his pastor just what he has to 
support his pessimistic opinion. Then if the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times can furnish facts as to the is- 
sue thus made up, he will be glad to take a hand in the 
contest. 
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Why Oberammergau is the Home 
of the Passion Play 


By J. F. Dickie, D.D. 
Pastor of the American Church in Berlin 


HE village of Oberammergau lies in a beautiful up- 
land valley, twenty-six hundred feet above the 

level of the sea, and the river Ammer winds among the 
green meadows and through the heart of the village. An 
amphitheater of mountains guards the valley, and the 
Kofel, the highest of all these hills, with the great cross 
upon its summit, is the most prominent feature of the 
landscape. It seems to stand there as the great sentinel 
keeping watch and ward over the home of the Passion 
Play, or as symbolic of the devout character of the vil- 
lagers, giving voice to the deepest feelings of their souls : 


** Beneath the cross of Jesus we fain would take our stand,’’ 


or, 
** In the cross of Christ we glory.” 


The old way of approach, from Cherau up the steep 
Ettal mount, and past the beautiful church and cloister, 


Editor’s Note.—Dr. Dickie, who has been lecturing to Ameri- 
cans this year in Oberammergau on the Passion Play, has also 
translated the text of the play into English. A review of his 
book will be found on page 477. A second paper from Dr. Dickie 
on the subject of the play will appear in a later issue of The Sun- 
day School Times. 
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is at once picturesque and romantic. It is beautiful in 
summer, but still more beautiful in winter, when the 
pines that cover the mountain sides are sprinkled with 
snow and half hidden by a veil of mist. It is still more 
striking when, on a winter afternoon, the sun shines in 
its fulness, and from every pine-branch icicles that glis- 
ten like richest jewels gladden the beholder. Nowadays 
the way of approach is much easier, for the railroad runs 
from Murnan into the very heart of the old Bavarian 
village. 

What a remarkable village it is withal! The friendly 
houses, whose facades are decorated with richly colored 
frescoes illustrative of Scripture scenes; the cleanly 
streets, the murmuring Ammer ; above all, the villagers 
themselves, who in the garb of the peasant manifest the 
attractive culture of those who dwell in cities, —these are 
the outstanding features that give Oberammergau its re- 
markable individuality. The dull stare and the heavy 
features of the ordinary peasant are all wanting. The 
quick, bright look, and the sharp lines that denote intel- 
ligence, are on every countenance. Instead of the 
stooped shoulders and the slow, lumbering gait of the 
rustic, you find quiet dignity and grace in every motion. 
Some of these villagers bear themselves with the gravity 
of a Roman senator or the grace of a duchess. Of 
Joseph Mayer, it is not too much to say that the majesty 
of an emperor seems embodied in his ordinary bear- 
ing. 

Even as the unique appearance of the village is owing 
to its connection with the Passion Play, the intelligence 
and culture of the villagers spring from their devotion 
to its orderly and reverent observance. The Passion 
Play has entered into their very flesh and blood. It has 
developed their characters. It has graven those lines 
of intelligence upon their faces. It has determined their 
occupation as wood-carvers. It has ordained the lines 
within which their carving should be restricted, —namely, 
to crucifixes, saintly figures, and, above all, that of Christ 
himself. They are artists whom the Passion Play has in- 
spired. 

How comes it that the Passion Play, which has ceased 
in France, in Austria, in Switzerland, and in England, 
where it had its home for centuries, continues in Ober- 
ammergau until this day? In the year 1633, the plague 
raged fearfully in all southern Bavaria. In Kohlgrub, 
so terribly did it carry off the people that in the whole 
parish only two married couples were left alive. The 
dwellers in Oberammergau had had their own sad experi- 
ence of this medieval pestilence both in 1631 and in 1632. 
Hearing of its prevalence in all the district round, Ober- 
ammergau proclaimed quarantine. It shut out all trav- 
elers. It shut out even its own inhabitants who were 
outside its boundaries. It shut itself in that it might 
escape the plague. Alas! all its precautions were of 
none effect. 

An inhabitant of Oberammergau, Caspar Schuchler, 
or Schussler, by name, had hired himself as a harvester 
to a farmer at Eschenlohe. As the church festival of 
the 24th of September drew near, he had a longing for 
home,—a longing to see how it fared with his wife and 
child in Oberammergau. He knew a secret pass over 
the mountains that was left unguarded. Through it he 
passed successfully, and reached his home. He scon 
paid the penalty of his disregard of law and order. The 
day after his arrival he was stricken with the plague. In 
three days he was numbered with the dead. He was 
the plague’s first victim, and he brought sorrow to many 
ahome. No fewer than eighty-four were carried to the 
grave in three short weeks. The community was ap- 
palled. To whom could they turn in their distress but 
to him who hath said, ‘‘Call upon me in the day of 
trouble’’? They assembled in the church. They 
bowed themselves most humbly before God. They be- 
sought him to stay the plague, and vowed that, in 

thankfulness for God's great mercy, they would exhibit 
the tragedy of the Lord’s passion every ten years, to the 
praise and glory of God's great name. From that day, 
—the day of Simeon and Judah, October 28, 1633,— 
though many were sick of the plague, no further deaths 
ensued. The villagers therefore prepared to perform 
their solemn vow. From 1634 to 1674 they observed 
the same. Then they changed to, the decennial year 
1680, and from 1680 to 1760 the sacred drama was car- 
ried out every tenth year. 

In the year 1770 the further performance of the Pas- 
sion Play was prohibited in all Bavaria. Only the 
people of Oberammergau bestirred themselves against 
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this edict. Twice their petition was denied by the gov- 
ernment, but a third application was successful. In 
1810 permission was again refused, and the deputation, 
sent from Oberammergau to remonstrate, was threat- 
ened ‘with pains and penalties if they persisted in 
coming with their impetuous supplications."’ 
you gone ! go home!"’ said a self-important minister of 
public worship, ‘‘ and let your pastor preach to you of 
the passion of the Lord Jesus, That is far better than 
to make a show of Christ on your stage.’ 


Through the intervention of the religious instructor of 
Prince Ludwig they found access to the person of King 
Maximilian, and their petition found favor in his sight. 
Most joyfully did they in 1811 perform once more the 
Passion Play. 
drance has been placed in the way of their devotion to 
the vow of their ancestors, 
play occurred in 1870, at the outbreak of the war, but 
when peace returned the play was resumed, and King 
Ludwig II honored every performance with his pres- 
ence, and the Passion Play has betome world famous. 


Play had become an institution in Bavaria. 

ammergau it had been regularly performed. 
ing to tradition, there were two old versions of the play, 
one having its origin in Augsburg, written by Sebastian 
Wild, the schoolmaster, the other having its origin in 
Ettal, written by a monk whose name is now forgot- 
ten. About the year 1634, when the vow of Ober- 
ammergau found its first observance, the two versions 
were amalgamated. The oldest text in existence is 
found in a manuscript bearing the date of 1662, and be- 
longing to the heirs of George Lang. 
text was modernized by Ferdinand Rosner, priest in 
Ettal. 
1811, and still later ‘xy the devout and beloved old pas- 
tor of the village, the saintly Daisenberger. 
which is in use to-day, was composed by Rochus Ded- 
ler, a disciple of Mozart, and has continued without 
alteration since 1815. 


New Testament. 
the text that are not found in Scripture. 
the parting at Bethany, —one of the most pathetic scenes 
of the whole play. 
of St. Veronica lending the handkerchief to wipe the 
sweat from the face of the Master, and that retained for- 
ever the impress of that sorrowful face. 
us the fidelity of adherence to the New Testament story 
so much as the representation of the Last Supper, in 
which, in a devoutly Catholic village, the sacrament is 
administered in a Protestant form,—the disciples re- 
ceiving both bread and wine at the hands of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
tourists asked Father Daisenberger for a guide to the 


of the Gospels, published by the British and Foreign 


‘by the speaker. 
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Isn't this the ideal for parents and Sunday-school 
teachers,—to so live that those whom we are leading 
may not be disappointed in following us ? 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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Some Aspects of Physical Training 
and Athletics for Schoolboys 


By John Meigs, Ph.D. 
Principal of The Hill School 


The deputation, however, did not lose courage. 


only to be considered to be recognized as the basal 
condition of mental and moral discipline, The final 
test of its efficiency must deal not only with muscular 
development, but with the achievements of mind and 
soul, The training of the will and intelligence has its 
potentials laid deeply in the physical man, and the new 
physiology and the new psychology are compelling the 
acceptance by educationists of this gracious correlation 
of the wonders which God has wrought in man. 

Physical training has distinct co-ordination with the 
periods of childhood, boyhood, and youth. Of the 
period from birth to the close of the eighth year, signal- 
ized by the growth of the brain to within a few ounces 
of its maximum weight, the sensory education is char- 
acteristic, and may be diversified and moderately empha- 
sized, while motor education should be general and 
elementary, simple games and easy gymnastics yielding 
valuable results. 

During the next period, extending to the end of the 
sixteenth year, and characterized most distinctly by the 
co-ordination of motion and emotion, growth in weight 
and height is most rapid, and the subtle and mysterious 
fact of personality asserts itself through the establish- 
ment of puberty. The true education of the latter part 
of this period rests on incitement rather than compulsion, 
and physical training, both gymnastic and athletic, 
should be varied, complicated, and more difficult. In 
every profitable form of physical training the element 
of interest and enjoyment must inhere. This cannot, of 
course, always be found, especially in the corrective work 
of boys ; but there must be developed the sense of achieve- 
ment, in the train of which quickly throng’ constitutional 
changes which at some crisis turn hopeless struggle into 
certain victory. A few inches’ gain in lung capacity now 
may signify years of life and arsenals of stored-up energy. 

On the threshold of this period, between the ages of 
eight and‘eleven, the boy should be enlightened as to 
the facts of life and birth, the recurrent miracle, and 
yet the very type and embodiment of law. The fact of 
maternity should be simply explained by the mother ; 
and of paternity with sufficient clearness to deepen the 
child’s reverence for his body. At the first symptom of 
puberty the father should appeal to the boy's conscious- 
ness of dawning manhood, and dignify his thought of 
its close approximation to the life-giving fatherhood of 
God. Said that prince of schoolmasters, Thring of Up- 
pingham, ‘‘ The foremost fact of all the world, as regards 
human nature, to me, is that the life of the human race 
is trusted to sexual union.’’ There must be, there is, a 
sound and pure and edifying method of imparting 

knowledge of this ‘‘ foremost fact." The diffidence or 
cowardice or ignorance of parents touching this more 


From that day to this no further hin- 


The only interruption of the 


Long before the date of their vow, 1633, the Passion 
In Ober- 
Accord- 


About 1750 the 
It was further revised by Ottamar Weiss in 


The music, 


The text is quite remarkable for its harmony with the 
Only two incidents find place in 
The first is 


The second is the legendary scene 


Nothing shows 


It is said that when some English 
Passion Play, in 1870, he handed them an English copy 


Bible Society, and said, ‘‘ Read this, and you will be 
prepared to follow the Passion Play.’’ 


Berlin, Germany. 
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“That None of the Little Fellows 
May be Disappointed ”’ 


excellent way is at the root of the most terrible physical 
and moral disasters that overtake young life, tainting it 
with deadliest poison, and robbing generations yet unborn 
of the birthright of pure parentage and a decent physio- 
logical basis for existence. ‘‘ Training of the Young in 
the Laws of Sex,’’ by E. Lyttelton, is a notable book on 
this subject. 

During the period from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth to the close of the twenty-fourth year, emotion 
co-ordinates with self-chosen aims and ideals. Educa- 
tive rather than hygienic forms of exercise, indicated for 


By William D. Murray 


ae E YE imitators of me."’ How many can say 

that to their children, or their scholars? When 
the little son or daughter says, ‘‘ Papa, 1 want to be like 
you,’’ who dares to say, ‘‘ Yes, darling, I hope you may 
be’’? This thought came to me as I listened to a 
prayer not long ago. It was in a great gospel meeting 
for men only. Fully twenty-five hundred were present, 
and a very simple and touching appeal had been made 
These 
exercises should signalize the completion of the progres- 


the earlier periods, should now preponderate. 
As he closed, he turned to a railroad conductor, and 
asked him to lead in prayer. As the one called upon 


pray ed, = English that was not always of the best, he of exceptional interest on present-day schools and education now 
said : ‘‘O Lofd, there’s lots of men here to-day who running in these columns. ‘‘ What Should Education Do for 
have little boys at home, and, if you was to take one of Women ?"’ by President Caroline Hazard, ‘* Going to College by 
Mail,’’ by Professor George E. Vincent, ‘‘ Shall We Send Our 
Girls to Boarding-School?’’ by Julia A. Eastman, and ‘* Where 
Shall We Send Our Boys to School ?"’ by President Robert Ellis 
Thompson, are articles in the series that have already appeared. 
The final article, shortly to appear, is‘*‘ What Cen Military Train- 
ing Do for Boys?" by Colonel A. L. Mills, 





Editor’s Note.—Dr. John Meigs's article is one of a series 


the little fellows into your arms, and ask him who was 
the best man on earth, he'd say, ‘Papa!’ Grant, Lord, 
that none of the little fellows may be disappointed 
to-day.’’ 





HE high ethical value of physical training needs 
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sive and continuous scheme of physical training which 
begins normally with the age of eight, and carries for- 
ward on even terms the symmetrical development of the 
body with that of the mind. At the outset, and at least 
twice yearly, examinations should be made by the phy- 
sical and medical directors of this work, with a view to 
the scientific direction or correction of physical tenden- 
cies. Every stage of the training should be as finely 
differentiated, graduated, and administered, as the 
mathematical courses in our best schools. Boys should 
be qualified to enter economically and profitably college 
or university athletics, with as distinct recognition of 
their aptitudes and predilections as the elective system 
provides for purely intellectual enterprises, 

To this intent, mere gymnastic drill should not be 
prolonged beyond the age of fifteen, to the exclusion of 
the higher forms of gymnastics and outdoor sports, 
though it should be remembered that athletics and gym- 
nastics are co-ordinate, and not antagonistic, departments 
of physical training. 

Gymnastics are more comprehensive than athletics in 
their aims, more formal and elaborate in their methods, 
The aim of gymnastics is discipline or training for the 
sake of health, skill, or pleasure ; that of athletics is 
pleasurable activity for the sake of recreation, Gymnas- 
tics furnish the best preparation that an aspirant for 
athletic honors can have. Neurology and psychology 
alike justify the predilection of the college youth for 
athletic sports and contests. The average collegian, if 
healthy, is more apt at expressing himself fully in terms 
of muscularity than in terms of mentality ; and the ob- 
vious fact that college morality improved so wonderfully 
during the last generation was,. undoubtedly, due largely 
to the influence of athletics which demand regular habits, 
clean lives, and preoccupation for body and mind. The 
grosser dissipations of university life in ante-bellum 
times could not withstand the new spirit engendered by 
the athletic standards which have as their noblest expo- 
nents to-day many men famous for spiritual and intellec- 
tual power. 

While one must recognize and deprecate in some 
cases the physical and moral reaction from the rigorous 
training which athletics impose during their character- 
istic seasons, one must admit that in physical training 
many a boy and young man finds a sufficient motive for 
integrity of life until the deeper moral and spiritual 
forces master his conscience and his will. Even school- 
boys are trained now to scorn softness and self-indul- 
gence, and to prize the finest fruits of self-denial and 
self-mastery, which are plucked from the tree of life 
itself. Strength and symmetry of body are happily so 
co-ordinated in these better days with their logical and 
spiritual counterpart that each new year adds fresh and 
convincing testimony to the real content of physical 
training. Training for football saves many a fine lad 
who, but for his sure and steady devotion to the team 
and college, would find his first months at the university 
beset with perils and pitfalls, amid which he walks 
serenely and confidently, for he has been taught the 
high value of physical integrity as a prerequisite to 
moral effectiveness. In recognition whereof, President 
Eliot somewhere says, ‘‘ Football supplies a new and 
effective motive for resisting all sins that weaken and 
corrupt the body.”’ 

President Walker, in his Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Harvard, says : ‘‘ Athletics demand steadiness of nerve, 
quickness of apprehension, coolness, resourcefulness, 
self-knowledge, self-reliance, subordination of the indi- 
vidual power of combination,—qualities useful, and in 
some professions indispensable.’’ 

The generous recognition of a rival’s superiority, and 
the acceptance of defeat in a chivalrous spirit, are famil- 
iar evidences of the wholesome effect of training. The 
deep analogy between physical and moral laws and their 
modes of discipline have escaped only the most super- 
ficial observer. 

Then, too, athletics furnish the student body with a 
subject of thought and conversation perfectly legitimate, 
perfectly wholesome, and, within limits, not unprofit- 
oble, and foster the maintenance of familiar relations 
between teacher and pupil. 

Despite the occasional exaggeration of the importance 
of public contests and the exuberance cf youthful en- 
thusiasms, not entirely unshared by children of a larger 
growth, there has cieveloped so fine a spirit of co-opera- 
tion between alumni and undergraduates, and of frank 
recognition of the perils of coarsening the fiber of which 
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the high moralities are built up, that we may fairly rest 
in the conviction that, after all, the playing-field is the 
best school of practical morality in which a boy can be 
trained. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
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The Commercial Traveler’s 
Reminiscence 
An Incident from Life 


By Hugk Cork 


NE day while I was in the northern part of North 
Dakota, riding in a train from Grafton to Cavilier, 
two commercial travelers sat in the seat just in front of 
me. The streaks of gray through the once black hair 
indicated they had passed life’s middle mile-post. Their 
manner and conversation disclosed the fact that they 
were old chums who had not been together for some 
time. They chatted enthusiastically of former days, 
and one by one old friends, whose names they had 
almost forgotten, were recalled. 

I paid little attention to their conversation until I heard 
them say something about ‘‘ church,’’—a subject rather 
foreign to the average commercial traveler in the West, — 
then, without appearing to be attentive, I listened for 
every word. This is what I heard. 

‘*Do you remember Miss L—— ?"’ 

‘I certainly do.’’ 

‘* Well, she was my Sunday-school teacher before the 
war, when we lived in B There was a class of 
twelve or thirteen of us boys, ranging in age from fifteen 
to eighteen. We were, as boys go, rather wild and reck- 
less, and sometimes we tried her patience to the utmost ; 
yet she was always so kind and gentle—ever trying to 
say and do something to interest us—that every one of 
us thought the world of her. 

‘The war broke out. Some of us, old enough, en- 
listed, and others not old enough ran away and joined 
the army. Most of the class were at the front Her 
faithfulness was just as true to us on the battlefield as in 
the Sunday-school, for, as regularly as the first of the 
month came around, each one of us would receive a let- 
ter from her saying that she missed her boys so much, 
and telling us she was praying that we might be true 
soldiers, that we might be kept safely, and returned home 
to meet friends and loved ones again. 





I tell you, it was 
a great comfort in those trying times to get such news 
every month, 

‘« Well, the war closed, and we all came back only 
to separate in a short time as the boys entered business 
in different parts of the country. Nevertheless, I believe, 
Tom, her faithfulness has followed us even to to-day, 
for nine years ago I| got a letter from her asking me to 
‘attend a reunion of the old Sunday-school class in St. 
Louis, where she now lives. As my route was planned 
for another part of the country for that time, I had to 
send her my regrets. A few days after, however, I dis- 
covered that the firm would have some business for me 
in St. Louis shortly, and I secured permission to go there 
at that particular time. Arriving in the early evening, 
and having the street and number of her home, I readily 
found the house. I rang the door-bell, and she herself 
answered the call. As soon as she saw me, she said, 
‘Why, it’s Frank!’ And, do you know,. she hadn't 
seen me for nearly twenty years. I tell you,’’ he added 
with considerable feeling, ‘‘I felt like a Sunday-school 
scholar again.’’ 

Faithful Sunday-school teacher of that class of boys ! 
you may have thought you were making little impression 
on those lives as you met them Sunday after Sunday, but, 
if you could have heard one of your scholars tell this as 
I heard him, your heart would go out with greater grati- 
tude to God that he kept you faithful in your work. Who 
knows what your influence has kept him from all these 
many years? Ido not know your name, but expect to 
‘«in the sweet by-and-by ;’’ for when I have greeted my 
Saviour, as I enter the pearly gates, I shall want him to 
send an angel with me to introduce me to you, that I 
may tell you that not only were those boys helped by 
your work, but one other, at least, when difficulties and 
discouragements confronted him, was led to take on new 
courage, and press on with new zeal, on account of this 
new evidence that ‘‘ those who sow in tears will reap in 
joy.”’ 

Aspinwall, Pa. 
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For Children at Home 


“‘ Laddie’s Fish ”’ 
By F. Guthrie 


66 HEN the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth,”’ 


sang Fred Bentley, as he rested the fish-poles against the 
fence, and ran down the road after his hat, which the 
wind had blown off. 

On his return, he was met at the gate by Jane, How- 
ard, and Baby Nellie, all ready for a picnic to Chippawa 
Creek. 

They had talked of little else for a week, and it 


seemed to ten-year-old Howard Saturday would never © 


come ; but come it did at last, and mama had_-filled a 
basket of nice luncheon. 

‘‘A whole pie, Fred, and a lot of sandwiches and 
cookies, and lemons for lemonade,’’ said Howard, hop- 
ping first on one foot, then on the other, in his glee. 

It would be hard to find four brighter, happier chil- 
dren than filed through the little white gate that bright 
Saturday morning,—Fred carrying the poles and bait, 
Howard holding Nellie’s hand, and carrying the shawl 
and cushion for her afternoon nap, while Jane brought 
up the cear with the lunch-basket and umbrella. 

But there came behind, very quietly, an uninvited 
guest, whose presence was not noticed until Fred turned 
to speak to Jane. 

‘* Back, Laddie! back, sir!’’ he shouted, throwing a 
piece of mud at the dog, which caused him to drop his 
tail, and move dejectedly toward the house. 

But scarcely had the young folk gone.a hundred yards 
on their way before he again began to follow. 

Fred aimed a small stone at him this time, but How- 
ard caught his arm, 

‘« Let him come, Fred ; you know he brought up the 
cows this morning, and saved us a trip to the woods.”’ 

‘« But he'll frighten all the fish away.’’ 

‘«No, I'll take him for a swim below the bend, and 
then I guess he won't want to be in the water.’’ aid 

‘‘Come, Lad, Lad !’’ and the dog bounded to How- 
ard’s side, wagging his tail gratefully. 

«« Now, sir, since you are invited to our picnic, you 
must help carry the traps, and Howard fastened the 
shawl and cushion on his back. 

All laughed, for Laddie looked very comical as he 
marched along with his load. 

In about half an hour they reached the great stone 
culvert over which the railway passed, and through 
which the Chippawa flowed. It was here the water was 
deepest and fishing best. A half-dozen large stone steps 
in the mason work of the culvert made good seats for the 
fishers, while a high fence separated the meadow from 
the railway above. 

Jane put the lunch-basket and wraps under a shady 
tree not far from the water, and then helped Fred un- 
wind the lines, while Howard took Laddie for a swim. 
Nellie went too, and laughed merrily as Laddie plunged 
in and brought to shore the pieces of wood Howard 
threw into the stream. 

When Jane had finished, she hastened down to the 
children, and stood watching the fun for a while. 

‘¢ Your line is all ready now, Howard, and I'll take 
care of Nellie.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you, Jane,’’ and Howard hurried up to the 
culvert where Fred sat watching his cork floater bob up 
and down in the water, 

Laddie soon grew tired of the water, and scampered 
away after a little red squirrel which took refuge in a 
tall tree. Jane and Nellie gathered pretty white and red 
pebbles, and hunted for four-leaf clover until dinner- 
time, when Jane spread the big newspaper under the 
tree, and arranged the lunch neatly on it With Nellie, 
she went to call the boys. Two small black bass were 
all Fred had to show, while Howard could only boast 
how nearly he had caught one, for a saucy fish had eaten 
his bait, and then slipped away. 

They were all very hungry, and enjoyed the good 
things mama had prepared. Laddie came back, tired 
from his frolic, and lay panting im the shade. Jane 
gave him his share, and then packed the remainder 
away for supper. 

The shawl was spread under the tree, and Nellie 
was coaxed to lie down foranap. Howard threw himself 
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beside her, and Laddie, having finished his dinner, 
curled up near the children. 

Jane picked up Howard's pole, and, seating herself 
on the lowest step of the culvert, swung the line into the 
stream. Fred had moved farther down the creek, where 
better success seemed to await him. Jane could see 
him swing his line in with a wriggling, squirming fish 
on it, and felt rather glad that none came to her hook. 

For over an hour all was quiet save the hum of a 
passing bee or the soft rustle of the leaves on the big 
elm-tree. A loud bark from Laddie roused Jane, and, 
springing to her feet, she turned in time to catch a 
glimpse of Nellie’s pink calico dress as the little one 
toppled from the upper step of the culvert into the 
creek. 

There was a double splash, for Laddie had bounded 
to the rescue, and, as soon as Nellie came to the surface, 
seized her by the dress and started to swim ashore. 
Fred had reached them by this time, and, lifting the 
child’s head above water, soon handed her up to Jane, 
who, pale and trembling, clasped her in her arms. 

A gasp, and then a cry, rewarded their efforts to bring 
her to consciousness, and then the wet clothes were 
pulled off, and the sobbing, frightened child was wrapped 
up in the shawl. 

Howard had awakened during the commotion, and 
was very frightened and penitent. 

‘‘I never heard her get up, Jane. I must have been 
asleep. What will mama say?’’ and Howard was cry- 
ing as bitterly as Nellie, thinking himself to blame for 
the accident. 

‘« Never mind, Howard dear, she is not hurt much, — 
only a few scratches from Laddie’s paws. Help me to 
spread her clothes out to dry, and then we can soon go 
home, and tell mother.’’ 

By the time Nellie’s clothes were thoroughly dried 
and on again, she had fully recovered from her fright, 
and ran along by Howard's side as fresh as when they 
started in the morning. 

Mother listened, holding her baby close in her arms, 
as the children told of the accident, and how Laddie 
had been first to the rescue. 

‘*What did you go to the culvert for, Nellie?’ mama 
asked. ‘ 

‘*Wanted to see a fise,’’ answered Nellie, returning 
the kisses mama was pressing on her cheeks, 

‘«Wasn't it well we let Laddie go with us, mother ?’’ 
said Howard. 

‘‘Yes, indeed. Laddie is a good dog,’’ answered 
mama, feeling so thankful her darling was safe. When 
the excitement had subsided a little, Fred brought his 
nice string of fish to show to mama, 

‘‘Fred caught every one. Isn’t he a good fisher ?’’ 
said Howard, proudly. 

‘« After all,’’ said Jane, ‘‘ Laddie caught the best fish, 
—didn’t he, mama?’’ And mama assented with a smile 
on her lips and tears in her eyes. 


Thorold, Ont. 
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Spirit and Method 


What the Home Department Did 
for a Wisconsin Farmer 


By James Edmunds 


HERE is perhaps no theme upon which I address 
the Sunday-school workers of Wisconsin with so 
much zest as upon the Home Department. The results 
following its adoption are so immediate and so apparent 
that it makes fast friends wherever it is fairly tried. But 
almost every time, when opportunity is given for ques- 
tions after the work has been presented, some one will 
venture the remark that they do not believe that one who 
has not ‘‘gumption enough" or ‘‘ sufficient interest ’’ 
‘to attend the sessions of the main school, will be apt to 
receive much benefit from study at home. To such 
I have sometimes replied with the following incident. 

In the fall of 1896, a convention of the Sunday-school 
workers of D County was held at B——for the pur- 
pose of organizing that county as an auxiliary of the 
State Association. Mr. Hugh Cork, then International 
field worker, attended the meeting, and among other 
things presented the Home Department. A Congrega- 
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tional pastor from a neighboring village arose, following 
Mr. Cork’s remarks, and said he believed that the idea 
was a good one, and he was going to give it a trial. 

On returning home, he filled his pockets with supplies 
and started out. In all, he made ninety-nine calls, and 
enrolled ninety-seven members.- One of the two who 
refused afterwards repented, and this is the story : 

On his initial visit the pastor was met by the wife of 
the man whom he had called to see,—a farmer, by the 
way, living a mile and a half from town. She informed 
her pastor that her husband was plowing ‘‘ on the far 
side of that 40,’’ and suggested that the visit had better 
be deferred to another day, giving as the reason that 
her husband was out of humor, and would probably 
abuse the caller, as he did not take much interest in 
religion. 

Mr. G said he did not know when he was abused, 
so that would make no difference, and he crossed the 
ground to where the farmer was at work. Having been 
a farmer himself, the pastor was able to talk ‘‘ farm 
sense'’ with the man until he seemed to be feeling 
fairly good-natured, and then he explained thé object of 
his visit. 

But as soon as the pastor spoke of the Bible and the 
Sunday-school, the man turned upon him and cursed 
God, the church, the pastor, and h’» Bible, until the air 
was blue and sulphurous. After a little more one-sided 
conversation about miscellaneous topics, the pastor took 
his departure. Passing the house, he stopped and ex- 
changed a few cheering remarks with the wife, saying, as 
he left, ‘‘ 1 will leave this quarterly on the table for your 
husband.”’ 

Some six weeks afterwards, the wife trudged into town 
to church, one Sunday morning, witha baby in her arms 
and two little ones toddling by her side, and, after 
church, reported as follows to the pastor : 

‘« Two or three nights after you left, John was sitting 
by the table, when he saw the quarterly. He picked it 
up, and turned it over in a general inspection, and then 
settled back and read it for the rest of the evening. 
Then he asked where it came from, and I said you left 
it for him. He said nothing in reply, but two or three 
evenings every week since then he has studied it.’’ 

At the close of the quarter, the pastor called again, 
and, the farmer being away, left another quarterly for 
him. A few Sundays afterward, shortly after the service 
had begun, in walked the farmer with his whole family, 
to the astonishment of the entire congregation, none of 
whom had ever seen him inside of a church before. 

About this time the man’s neighbors began to talk 
about him thus : ‘* What's the matter with John ? 
I never used to pass his place but what he was abusing 
his wife or his children or his stock, but I-haven’t heard 
him swear fora month. What zs the matter with him? 
Is he sick ?’’ And another would say (and truly too), ‘‘I 
do not know, but he has always been considered the 
meanest man in this part of the county.”’ 

Well, the first time he came to church was not the 
last time. He kept coming with increasing frequency, 
joined the main department of the Sunday - school, 
hitched up all his teams and brought the Ladies’ Aid 
Society out to his farm for a meeting, and the last word 
which | had from the pastor was, ‘‘1 expect to take him 
into the church next Sunday.’ 

People say ‘‘ Wonderful !’’ Of course, it is wonderful. 
But if we believe the declaration of Isaiah 55: ro, 11, we 
have good grounds for expecting just such wonderful 
things as that to be occurring all the time in connection 
with the Home Department. 








The all-conquering power 
of the truth is the motive force which we avail ourselves 
of when we inaugurate this work. 


Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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Which Way Do You Study? 
By Julia D. Cowles 


ATURALISTS tell us that there are two ways of 
studying the birds and flowers and insects, and 

all the life of nature about us. One man, when he finds 
an interesting bit of nature to study, gathers specimens 
of the plants or insects, and takes them to his room. 
There he compares them with descriptions and plates in 
the volumes of his library, presses the flowers, or lets 
fall a drop of chloroform upon the head of the insect, 
then labels them and adds them to his collection. An- 
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other nature lover, upon discovering a similar nature- 
study, lies down upon the grass beside the flowers and 
insects, watches their movements, and learns in what 
way they are dependent one upon another ; he studies 
causes and actions, and thus comes to understand the 
secret and hidden life of these same plants and insects. 
There can be little doubt as to which student gains the 
truer and more useful knowledge. 

Are there not two as distinct ways of studying and of 
teaching the Sunday-school lessons ? 

One teacher gives out certain verses to her class to 
read, other verses to be committed to memory, gives 
perhaps some geographical locations and dates, asks ques- 
tions which may be answered by a reference to the lesson 
leaf or a quarterly, or by reading a verse of the lesson, 
and thus perhaps lays away in the child’s mind and in 
her own an accumulation of what may be only dry and 
lifeless facts. 

Another teacher comes close to the hearts of her schol- 
ars. She asks questions that must be answered out of 
thought and experience and life, and which awaken an 
interest in the vital truth that the lesson holds. She 
makes her scholars conscious of the fact that back of 
and through and above each lesson there shines the 
wondrous love of Christ. She brings out the hidden 
kernel of truth which touches the heart and the life. 

Which way is your way ? 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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An Attractive An effective-way to interest parents in 


Cradle-Roll the Cradle Roll is to invite applica- 
savtiaties tions to this new department of the 
school. A folded card, well printed, with a picture of 


St. James Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Chicago, 
was sent out by this school, the second part being filled 
in, and torn off, and“ returned to the primary teacher. 
The matter is as follows : 





St. James M. E. Sabbath-School 
Ellis Avenue and Forty-sixth Street, Chicago, Ill. 





KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT CRADLE ROLL 
DEAR FRIEND: 

We have formed a new class in the Kindergarten 
Department of our Sabbath-school, the members to be 
those children of the families of our church and school 
who are yet too young to attend the regular sessions pf 
the schdol. The class is called the St. James Cradle Rofl. 
We shall be pleased indeed to have the little ones of your 
household on the roll, to remember and pray for them. 
We hope thereby in the near future to draw them into full 
active membership, and, as well, to secure your influence 
in the advancement of our school. 

Kindly fill out the attached card, and hand or mail it to 
any church usher, Sunday-school member, or the under- 
signed. Upon receipt, a certificate of membership will be 
sent you, and upon each birthday we will send the little 
member a pretty card or other remembrance as an evi- 
dence of our interest and best wishes. Feeling that we 
shall both bless and be blessed in this new effort, we are, 

Very cordially, 
ST. JAMES M. E. SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
Per Miss Nina Mapes, in charge C. R. 
Residence, 4343 Evans Avenue. 


Application Card for Cradle-Roll Membership 
Kindergarten Department 
St. James M. E. Sabbath-School 
Ellis Avenue and Forty-Sixth Street, Chicago, Ill. 


oe ee 2S eee ee ee 

Addrem, 10.20. eens ese 

Birthday, ... eee 

Parents’ Names, { ce ee oe 

If you do not wish to use this card, kindly hand to 
some friend who will be interested. 
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What Good That good, sound, thorough work in 


Teaching Did in 
New Brunswick 


the Sunday-school is well worth while 
is shown by the report of a New 
Brunswick teacher, whose seventeen years of teaching 
produced thirty-four graduates, of whom twenty-four 
were members of churches in four denominations. 
Twenty-two of them were non-tobacco users, and all 
were abstainers. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1900 


1. July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea... . 2... 4 es Matt. 14 : 22-33 
2. July 8.—Jesus the bread of Life... .....4.++ John6: 22-40 
3. July t5.—The Gentile Woman's Faith ........ Mark 7 : 24-30 
4 July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ’s Rebuke . . Matt. 16 : 13-26 
s. July 29.—The Transfiguration. ..... exntoeeen Luke g : 28-36 
6. August 5.—Jesusand the Children. ......... Matt. 18: 1-14 
7. August 12.—The Porgiving Spirit ...... Matt, 18: 21-35 
8. August 19.—The Man Born Blind .......+.... Johno: 117 


9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ..... « « « » John 10: 1-16 
xo. September 2.—-The Seventy Sent Forth. . . . . . Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 
a1. September 9.—The Good Samaritan ........ . Lake 10: 25-37 
sa. September 16.—The Rich Fool. ...... «+ + « « Luke 12: 13-23 
13. September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulmess. . . . . . Luke t2: 35-46 
24. September 30.— Review. 

‘ x2 


Lesson 7, August 12, 1900 


The Forgiving Spirit 


Matt. 18 : 21-35 
Read Matt. 18 : 15-35. Memory verses: 21, 22. 


GOLDEN TExtT: Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors,—Matt. 6 : 12, 


COMMON VERSION 
a1 4 Then came Peter to a1 
him, and said, Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against me, 
and | forgive him? till seven 


REVISED VERSION 
Then came Peter, and said 
to him, Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him? until 


times ? ; ‘ed, * : , 
22 Jesus saith unto him, Isay 22 Seven times? Jesus saith 
not unto thee, Until seven unto him, I say not unto 
times : but, Until seventy times thee, Until seven times ; bug, 
seven. Until 'seventy times seven. 


23 { Therefore is the king- 23 Therefore is the kingdom of 
dom of heaven likened unto a heaven likened unto a cer- 
certain king, which would take tain king, which would make 
account of his servants. a reckoning with his ?ser- 

24 And when he had begun 24 vants. And when he had 
to reckon, one was brought begun to reckon, one was 
unto him, which owed him ten brought unto him, which 
thousand talents. owed him ten thousand 8 tal- 

25 But forasmuch as he had 25 ents. But forasmuch as he 
not to pay, his lord commanded had not wherewith to pay, 
him to be sold, and his wife, his lord commanded him to 


and children, and all that he be sold, and his wife, and 
had, and payment to be made. children, and all that he 

26 The servant therefore fell had, and payment to be 
down, and worshipped him, say- 26 made. The ‘servant there- 
ing, Lord, have patience with fore fell down and — wor- 


me, and | will pay thee all. 

27 Then the lord of that ser- 
vant was moved with compas- 27 
sion, and loosed him, and for- 
gave him the debt. moved with py re- 

28 But the same servant went leased him, and forgave him 
out, and found one of his fellow 28 the 5debt. But that ¢ ser- 


shipped him, saying, Lord, 
have patience with me, and 
I will pay thee all. And the 
lord of that ‘servant, being 


servants, which owed him a vant went out, and found 
hundred pence: and he laid one of his fellow-servants, 
hands on him, and took Aim by which owed him a hundred 


the throat, saying, Pay me that 6 pence : and he laid hold on 
thou owest. him, and took Aim by the 
29 And his fellow servant fell throat, saying, Pay what 
down at his feet, and besought 29 thou owest. So his fellow- 
him, saying, Have patience with servant fell down and be- 
me, and I will pay thee all. sought him, saying; Have 
go And he would not: but patience with me, and I will 
went and cast him into prison, jo pay thee. And he would 
till he should pay the debt. not: but went and cast him 
31 So when his fellow ser- into prison, till he should 
vants saw what was done, they pay that which was due. 
were very sorry, and came and 31 So when his fellow-servants 
told unto their lord all that was saw what was done, they 
done. were exceeding sorry, and 
32 Then his lord, after that came and told unto their 
he had called him, said unto 32 lord all that was done. Then 
him, O thou wicked servant, I his lord called him unto him, 
forgave thee all that debt, be- and saith to him, Thou 
cause thou desiredst me : wicked ‘servant, I forgave 
33 Shouldest not thou also thee all that debt, because 
have had compassion on thy thou besoughtest me: 
fellow servant, even as I had 33 shouldest not thou also have 
pity on thee ? had mercy on thy fellow-ser- 
34 And his lord was wroth, vant, even as I had mercy 
and delivered him to the tor- 34 on thee? And his lord was 
Gentors, till he should pay all wroth, and delivered him to 
the tormentors, till he should 
pay all that was due. So 
shall also my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye 
forgive not every one his 
brother from your hearts. 


” 


35 So likewise shall my 3 
heavenly Father do also unto 
you, if ye from your hearts for- 
give not every one his brother 
their trespasses. 


nn 





1 Or, seventy times and seven *%Gr. bond-servants, * This talent was 
probably worth about £240. ‘Gr. domd-servant. *Gr. loan. *The 
word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about eight pence half-penny. 


In verses 23, 24, and 28, the American Revisers would substitute 
“*who” or “ that” for “ which.” At the word “ worshipped,” in verse 
26, they would add the note, “ The Greek word denotes an act of rever- 
ence, whether paid to man (as in this verse) or to God (as im chap. 4: 10). 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
The Forgiving Spirit 
San.— Forgiveness of Others (Matt. 78 : 15-35). Forgiving a 


brother (15-18). Jesus in. the midst (19, 20). The meas- 
ure of forgiveness (21, 22). The illustration of forgiveness 


(23-34). e applicatio.. of forgiveness (35). 
Mon.—/joseph Forgives his Brothers (Gen. 45 : 1-15). Jose 
made known (1-3). His words of comfort (4-8). is 


message to his father (9-13). The kiss of forgiveness 


(14 15)- 
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Tues.—Jesus Teaches Forgiveness (Matt. 5 : 21-26). What the 
law said (2r). at Jesus said (22). ‘The offering and 
the altar (23, 24). Agree with thine adversary (25, 26). 

Wed.— Kindness to Others (Luke 6 : 27-38). Love to enemies 
(27-29). Helping the needy (30-34). Your Father is 

me (35-37). Gospel measure (38). 

Thors.— Mistaken Zeal of the Apostles (Luke 9 : 51-56). On 
the way to the cross (51). Refused by the Samaritans 
(52, 53). ‘The spirit of the disciples (54). The spirit of 
Christ (55, 56). 


Pri.—Gifts are Much, Graces are More (1 Cor. 13 : 1-17). Love 

—" (1-3). Love analyzed (4-8). Love extolled 
9-13). 

Sat.— Taught in Him, Truth is in Jesus (Eph. 4 : 20-372). Learn- 
ing Christ (20, 21). Putting away and putting on (22-29). 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit (30-32). God also in Christ 
forgave you (32). 

Sun,.— Exhortation to Love and Faithfulness (1 Thess. 5 : 12-24). 
Be at peace among yourselves (12, 13). Follow after that 
which is good (14-17). In everything give thanks (18-22). 
Without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(23, 24). 

Chicago, lil. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


 pehacis nceabere DIsCOURSE.— Matthew (vs. 15-20) 

records sayings in regard to the reconciliation of an 
offending brother, and a promise respecting united 
prayer. 

PLACE. —Probably, at Capernaum, in the house (Mark 
9 : 33) where Jesus usually resided. 

Time. —At the close of September, year of Rome 782 , 
that is, A.D. 29. 

« 


Critical Notes 


Verse 21.— Zhen: Immediately after what precedes 
in the narrative.—Came Peter, and satd to him; The 
better attested order.—How oft shall my brother sin 
against me; The phrase is the same as in verse I5, 
where the Authorized Version has ‘‘ trespass ;’’ in both 
cases it refers to a personal offense.—And J fergive 
him ? Compare the precepts in verses 15-17, which may 
have been occasioned by the previous dispuie (v. 1).— 
Until scven times? Three times was sufficient, accord- 
ing to the Talmud. ‘*Seven’’ is the symbolical num- 
ber for perfection, and doubtless seemed great to Peter. 

Verse 22.— Until seventy times seven: Or, ‘‘ seventy 
times and seven.’’ The former is more literal; the 
latter is favored by the use in Genesis 4 : 24 (Septuagint). 
The expression is not arithmetical, but suggests an un- 
Yet Luke 17:4 shows 
that renewed trust in the offender depends on his re- 
pentance. 

Verse 23.— Therefore: Because of this duty of for- 
giveness.— Zhe kingdom of heaven: Here, in the wide 
sense, the new rule of Christ, but considered in one as- 
pect.—A certain king: Literally, ‘‘a man, a king ;”’ 
that is, a human ruler.— Would: Not the auxiliary 
verb, but ‘‘ willed,’’ desired.— Make a reckoning : The 
verb means to take up together with another person, 
and the noun meaning ‘‘word,’’ but afterwards ‘‘ac- 
count,’’ or ‘*reckoning.’’— With his servants: Greek, 
‘*bond-servants ;*" but the term would be applied to 
the chief officers of an Oriental monarch. 

Verse 24.—One was brought to him which owed him: 
Literally, ‘‘ there was brought to him a debtor.’’— Zen 
thousand talents: The Revised Version has a marginal 
note: ‘* This talent was probably worth about £240.”’ 
The American Revisers will substitute ‘about £200, or 
$1,000."" The entire debt was $10,000,000, and repre- 
sents an incalculable debt to God, The parable is 
‘¢within the limits of probability,’’ for there was im- 
mense wealth then in a few hands, while the excessively 
poor were more numerous than now. ‘* Talent’’ was the 
name of a weight as well as a sum of money, but a 
talent of gold was twice the weight of a talent of silver, 
and the ratio of value between the two metals varied 
from 13 to I to 12 to 1. 

Verse 25.—But forasmuch as he had not wherewith to 
pay: Acorrect paraphrase.— Commanded him to be sola 
... and payment to be made; Not an unusual proceed- 
ing then ; even the Mosaic law sanctioned a sale for 
theft (Exod. 22:3; comp. 2 Kings4:1). That full 
payment would not be the result does not destroy the 
naturalness of the parable or affect its application to un- 
repentant men. 

Verse 26.—Fell down and worshipped him: The lat- 
ter verb expresses continued action ; here it does not 


limited disposition to forgive. 


Vol. 42, No. 30 
imply religious worship. Compare the note of the Ameri- 
can Revisers (Appendix).——Lord, have patience with 
me: The verb means ‘‘be slow to punish,”’ literally, 
** be long minded.’’ The tense points to the beginning 
of this attitude ; the verb itself implies its continuance. 
—And I will pay thee all: Probably a promise that 
could not be fulfilled ; certainly this is true in the appli- 
cation of the parable. 

Verse 27.—Being moved with compassion: One word 
in Greek, standing first for emphasis, and giving the 
ground of the subsequent action. — Released him: + Let 
him go ;"’ from detention, not from imprisonment, as 
**loosed’’ suggests.—Forgave him the debi: Greek, 
*‘loan."’ It was a ‘‘debt’’. (v. 32), but kindly referred 
to here as a ‘‘loan.’’ Really it was a ‘‘trust’’ from 
the king, in the proper sense of that much-abused term. 
The Authorized Version renders three different expres- 
sions in this lesson by ‘‘debt"’ (here, vs. 30, 32). 

Verse 28.— Went out: In emphatic position, to indi- 
cate that his subsequent action immediately followed his 
release and pardon.— One of his fellow-servants; Also 
a ‘‘ bond-servant,’’ probably a minor official—A hun- 
dred pence: Or, *‘shillings ;'’ the coin was worth 
nearly seventeen cents, one-sixth of a gold dollar, and at 
that time the wages of a day's labor (comp. Matt. 20 : 2). 
The proportion of the two debts was 600,000 to 1.— 
Laid hold on him, and took him by the throat; Liter- 
ally, ‘‘laying hold on him, kept choking.’’—Pay whai 
thou owest: The literal sense of the better attested text 
is, ‘* Pay if thou owest anything.”’ 

Verse 29.— So; Or, ‘‘therefore,’’ as in verse 26.— 
And besought him: Continued to do so, The best au- 
thorities omit ‘‘ at his feet."'"—Have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee: ‘* All"’ is omitted in the best au- 
thorities. This servant promised less, but probably 
meant to do more. 

Verse 30.— Would not: Was not willing. —Bui: On 
the contrary.— Cast him into prison : Common punish- 
ment for debtors.— 7hat which was due: As in verse 
34 (not as in vs. 27 and 32). 

Verse 31.—is fellow-servanis : Probably the officials 
about the king. —Exceeding sorry: The adverb is usu- 
ally rendered ‘‘exceeding,'’ not ‘‘ very.’’— Their‘lord : 
‘« Their own lord,’’ according to the best authorities. 

Verse 32.—Called him unto him: ‘ Aftér that" is 
unnecessary ; ‘‘unto him"’ is implied in the verb.— 
Saith to him: The present tense is found in all the au- 
thorities. AZ that debt: This is emphatic ; ‘‘debt’’ is 
exact here.—Besoughtest me ; The same word occurs in 
verse 29. It sometimes means ‘‘ exhort,’’ but never 
‘« desire."’ 

Verse 33.—Shouldest not : Suggesting moral necessity. 
—Haa mercy: The verb is the same in both clauses, 
and ‘‘had mercy’’ is more exact,than either ‘‘had com- 
passion ’’ or ‘‘ had pity.’’ 

Verse 34.—And his lord was wroth; ‘* Provoked to 
wrath,’’ by the conduct of the servant.—7Zo the tor- 
mentors : Whose office, in Roman usage at least, was to 
inflict punishment, even torture, to make the debtor 
confess the possession of concealed property.—/Pay all 
thai was due: The omission of ‘*unto him’’ by some 
of the best authorities makes the phrase identical with 
that in verse 30. 

Verse 35.—So shali also: ‘‘ Likewise’® is unneces- 
sary, and ‘‘also’’ is properly placed here.—J/y heav- 
enly Father : Not ‘* your Father,”’ as in chapter 6: 15. 
—lf ye forgive not every one his brother from your 
hearts: ‘*Their trespasses’’ is poorly supported, and 
the emphasis rests on ‘‘ from your hearts,”’ 
‘the whole inner man. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


= ND He Laip Howp on Him."’—In accordance 

with Oriental custom, the plaintiff has always a 
certain legal advantage over the defendant. The accused, 
being called upon to prove himself innocent, has evi- 
dently the harder task. The legal strategy of Eastern 
lawyers is therefore largely shown in so managing their 
case as to become the complainant. Sometimes a new 
issue may be raised, or a debt alleged, in which case the 
complainant or creditor literally Jays hold of the poor 
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man upon the street, or wherever he may chance to meet 
him, and with loud and abusive words demands that he 
come with him immediately before the authorities and 
answer to the charge which is ready to be preferred 
against him ; and so, without once relaxing his hold, he 
literally drags his victim through the street to the so- 
called place of justice. Many such instances of seizure 
are occurring which forcibly illustrate the advice given 
by the Master, ‘‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
while thou art in the way with him."’ 

It is related that a man once, in walking rapidly in a 
street of Stamboul, carelessly came into violent contact 
with a porter, and broke a costly plate-glass mirror which 
the porter was carrying. He realized at once that he 
might be liable to a claim for damages, but, noticing that 
there was some blood on his hand from contact with the 
broken glass, he quickly laid hold of the porter by the 
collar, and succeeded in dragging him off to the guard- 
house on the charge of haviff§ carelessly injured him 
with his load. The poor porter was so frightened that 
he was glad enough to be released with only a reprimand 
instead of a fine. 

I have frequently witnessed such instances of private 
arrest by the complainant, where the violent and abusive 
treatment, which with a European would have resulted 
in a fierce hand-to-hand fight, was nevertheless quietly 
submitted to by the debtor, and where the onlookers 
seemed to recognize it as an acknowledged right of the 
creditor. The forgiven debtor of this lesson, who be- 
came the inexorable creditor, did nothing illegal in taking 
his debtor by the throat. In thus laying hold of his 
fellow-servant he was acting within the limits of the civil 
law, and in accordance with the harsh usages of the 
country where he lived, but he was condemned under 
the higher law, the golden rule of forgiveness. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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Forgiven and Unforgiving 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ETER thought that he was going a long way when 
he suggested a sevenfold forgiveness as the very 
most that could be expected. Some of us would find it 
exceedingly di‘ficult to forgive the same fault done seven 
times in one day, and would be very doubtful of the 
sincerity of the reiterated confession. But Christ's 
limit has an infinitely wider circumference than Peter's. 
He takes the two ‘‘ perfect’? numbers, multiplies them 
into each other, and then multiplies that by seven, and 
the product is not four hundred and ninety, but infini- 
tude. There is no limit to Christian forgiveness. We 
are to be boundlessly, and what the world calls ‘ fool- 
ishly and weakly,’ placable. The parable grounds the 
law for human forgiveness on the unlimited divine for- 
giveness. ‘‘ Seventy times seven’’ times a ‘‘ hundred 
pence '’ goes but a short way to make up ‘ ten thousand 
talents.’’ 

1. The parable first casts on the screen, as it were, 
the picture of the debtor, bankrupt and forgiven. We 
are not to look to the features of it for exact representa- 
tions either of the manner of the divine judgment or of 
the divine forgiveness. Nothing in the gospel facts 
corresponds to the sale of the insolvent, and of his wi‘e 
and children as part of his property. No man’s debt to 
God can be paid by taking possession of his goods. 
Nothing in the gospel fact of pardon corresponds to the 
bankrupt's petition for delay, or to his promise to pay 
all. Much mischief has been done by forgetting that a 
parable is meant to throw light on some one point, and 
not to state the whole truth of the gospel. This para- 
ble is not meant to preach the whole doctrine of pardon, 
but to impress the truth that our forgiveness should be 
boundless, like God's, and that it, being forgiven, we do 
not forgive, we run grave danger of having our forgive- 
ness canceled. As to the details of the first part, we 
note the immense amount of the debt, running into 
many millions of dollars, or pounds even. So great a 
sum could only be owing to a king, and could only have 
been incurred by long years of indebtedness. ‘The ser- 
vant must have been dishonest, too, for it was the king’s 
money which he had been handling. He was not only 
a debtor, but a criminal. We note the barbarous 
measures to recover some of the debt. Though cruel, 
they were legal, but they correspond to nothing in God's 
dealings with sinners. They represent in the harshest 
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possible imagery the course of rigid justice, as the Old 
World was actustomed to see it. The debtor's terror- 
stricken cry promised much more than he would ever 
be able to fulfil. The millions were gone, and a life- 
time would not serve to amass their equivalents. 
not the hope of recouping the loss, nor was it policy, 
but a gush of warm compassion even for an unfaithful 
servant, that moved the king to the superb generosity 
which so far outdistanced the debtor's petition. He 
‘forgave him the debt,’’ treating the sanguine promise 
to repay it as worthless, and not dimming the luster of 
his forgiveness by any expectation of seeing a farthing 
of the money again. Whatever of the Gospel teaching 
as to forgiveness is not taught here, the two great truths 
stand clearly out of our immense hopeless indebtedness, 
and of God's ample, spontaneous, pitying mercy. We 
have all heaped up a mountain of debt. We can never 


It was 


lift away a grain of it; but God pities and God forgives, 
and the mountain becomes a plain. 

2. The second part of the parable shows us the for 
given debtor unforgiving. A ‘‘penny'’ was an insig- 
nificant fraction of a talent, and a hundred was a small 
number compared with ten thousand. The hugest 
offense cf man against man is nothing in contrast with 
our sins against God. The king stooped when he 
deigned to forgive ; but we all, creditors and debtors, 
stand on the same level, and the fact that we are all 
‘« fellow-servants’’ makes our debts to each other less, 
and should make our forgiveness of each other free and 
full, That a man who had just been shaken with ter- 
ror and crushed beneath such a burden of debt, and 
had felt the warmth of pardon melting his heart, should 
the next minute, and before the tears were dried on his 
cheek or the agitation quieted in his heart, have flown 
at his brother like a bull-dog, and growled out his fierce 
demand, seems almost incredible. But the very un- 
naturalness of the conduct is part of the truth of the 
parable ; for men will exact their dues, and stand on 
their rights from men, almost in the same breath as they 
have been asking pardon from God, though they could 
not, for very shame, be in the one hour suing for for- 
giveness from one man and refusing it to another, The 
repetition of his own petition should have struck on his 
conscience, and all the more because on his fellow-ser- 
vant's lips it was an undertaking capable of being ac- 
complished ; for a hundred pence could easily be scraped 
together, if a little time were allowed. Most of our faults 
against each other can be set right by the offender if the 
offended will only have patience. But the outrageous con- 
tradiction between the condition of the pardoned man and 
his conduct was too deeply rooted to be removed by the 
breath of entreaty. Shylock will have his pound of 
flesh. He cannot order a fellow-servant to be sold, but 
what he can do he does,—sends him to prison, and lets 
him rot there, if he will. A promising way of getting 
paid ! Our unmercifulness often takes away the last 
chance of our getting what we think our due from those 
who offend against us. 

3. The revocation of the forgiveness of the unforgiv- 
ing/ servant. ‘His fellow-servants were exceeding 
soy /.'" Such conduct on the part of Christian men, 
es} ‘cially towards fellow-Christians, pains the hearts of 
Cl ist’s true followers. For the sake of suggesting the 
grief and scandal caused by it, Jesus does not shrink 
from that point in the parable so incongruous with the 
all-knowingness of God,—namely, the servants’ report- 
ing the case to the king. His rebuke to the servant, 
now first called ‘* wicked,’’ lays down the law for us all 
in words in which he stoops and by which we should 
ri.2,—‘‘ even as.’" Nothing short of that exhausts the 
extent to which forgivenecs is a duty. ‘‘--ven as,'’—in 
regard to the multit:des of forgiveness-s ; ‘‘ even as,’’ 
—in regard to the completeness of cach of them, re- 
taining no trace of suspicion or distance ; “ie even as,’ — 
in regard to the efforts made to shield the offender from 
peril of repeating the offense ; ** even as,'’—in regard 
to the love lavished on him by the once-offended and 
now reconciled creditor. ‘‘ Be ye followers of God, 2s 
beloved children ;. .. even as God also in Christ forgave 
you."’ It is a solemn truth that the unforgiving temper 
does shut out even forgiven men from the forgiveness 
which they had received. We have not to thin’: of 
God's torgiveness as if it were the judicial canceling ot 
a sentence ; it is the flow of his love towards us not- 
withstanding our sins, and that love cannot flow into 
hearts which have reared against it the high, solid, 
black.dam of implacable resentment, and unpardoning 
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retribution to their brethren for offenses against them. 
We must first be forgiven if we are to forgive, and we 
must fergive if we are to continue forgiven, and to feel 
that we are, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


ORGIVENESS means largeness. A lord who could 
forgive a ten-million-dollar debt (v. 24) has great 
wealth ; a man who could not forgive a few dollars 
has small wealth of purse or heart. Some can love 
ceaselessly without return, like God. The love of oth- 
ers is so little that it all runs out if love is not poured 
back. 

Is there any greater expression of God's infinite wealth 
of love than when on Sinai he announces his very name 
and nature, ‘‘fotgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin’’? (Exod. 34:7.) It is expressed in words in the 
Old Testament, in deeds in the New. 

Peter looked up the heights of greatness two or three 
times farther than the law required, and seven times 
farther than most men practiced, and said to his Lord, 
Shall I go up so high? The Lord said, Seventy times 
higher. God always wants us to be greater than we are 
willing to be. 

The point of the parak (v. 26) is that the forgiven 
are not willing to practice on others what has been 
granted them. Therefore the granted forgiveness is 
withdrawn (v. 34). 

Teach, 1, We are all aewvtors. What have we from 
our first air-breath that we do not owe for ? 

2. We must be forgiven. We are encouraged to ask 
by God's greatness, and by the fact that more was given 
than was asked. ‘' Patience’’ was prayed for; com- 
plete liquidation was received. How perfectly complete 
is the forgiving love! Sins are represented as covered, 
blotted out, flung behind the back, cast into the sea, 
abundantly pardoned, no condemnation, anger turned 
away and active comfort given, etc. Language struggles 
by every figure to make it plain and forceful. 

3. We must forgive,—we cannot pray else. How 
much? How often? Try it in every instance offered. 
We must not wait until asked. Pardon of others’ offenses 
must be all made out before asked for, before our own for- 


giveness is asked for. That shows us to be like God: 
7 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OW oft shall my brother sin against me, and I for- 
give him? (vy, 21.) 
himself away "’ 


Peter would have ‘given 
by that question, even if we had no 
other knowledge of his nature whatsoever. 
never have asked it. 


John would 
He would have forgiven as long 


and as often as he was offended. Natures like his 
will stop forgiving when the sun stops shining on 


the parched fields and the dew falling on the thirsty 
flowers. For the most of us the two hardest acts in life 
are to beg pardon and to forgive. When we actually 
have to admit that we are in the wrong, we go to our 
fricnd and try to confess ; but our lips stick together, 
and our mouth feels as if it were full of sand. ‘I have 
come to tell you—that you—I mean that I'’— we 
stammer. And when some friend of ours asks us to for- 
cive him for breaking the string of our kite, or dulling 
the skates we Icnt him, we fcel our hearts shut up likea 
clam. ‘*I suppose I shall have to forgive you, but it 
was a mean trick all the same,—so there.’’ Beautiful, 
—isn't it? There are no two nobler things in human 
nature than to be able to say ‘‘I am wrong’’ without 
any hesitation, and to say ‘‘I 
reservation. 


forgive’’ without any 

Would make a reckoning with his servants (v. 23). 
How hard it is to realize that there must be a ‘‘ reckon- 
ing’’ for every word and deed! If each ‘‘ reckoning’’ 
came as soon and suddenly as a bruised face after fight- 
ing, or cramps after going into the water out of season, 
it would not be so hard to believe. But some wait like 
the explosion after lighting a firecracker, or like the 
whipping after running away from school I have 
sometimes thought that it would have saved me a good 
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deal of trouble, if, after every naughty thing I did, some- 
thing would cry out ‘‘ Judgment! judgment !’’ as some 
clocks cry ‘‘ Cuckoo ! cuckoo !'’ every time an hour or 
half-hour rolls around. But the judgment will come, 
whether you think so or not, and come as surely as the 
echo will come after the sound, or dark after the sun 
sets. 

Have patience with me (v. 26). Who ever passed 
through this life without having to throw himself upon 
the mercy of some one? We had flattered ourselves 
that ‘‘ we could paddle our own canoe,’’ that ‘‘ we were 
iubs that could stand on their own bottoms.'’ After 
falling into some sort of trouble, we said, ‘‘ All I ask is 
justice.’" ‘‘Give me a fair chance, and I'll pull out."’ 
But by and by things got worse with us, and we had to 
put our pride into our pocket, and ask formercy. Only 
to think of our having to doit! Let us be thankful if 
we happen to throw ourselves upon the kindness of some 
one like this warm-hearted and impulsive master. There 
are such people, thank God! It would make a great 
showing for humanity if somebody would gather up the 
statistics of all the people who are living in houses for 
which they cannot pay rent, running bills which they 
cannot settle, occupying positions which they have for- 
feited by unfaithfulness, and living along on the mercy 
of some kind-hearted man or woman, 

And he would not (v. 30). We have to confess it, to 
the shame of our humanity, there are still hearts as hard 
as this one. Shylocks will still have their pound of 
flesh. Creditors will still exact their last farthing. I have 
known men whose hearts were nothing but steel traps. 
‘It's mine ! it's mine !’’ was their justification, of any 
cruelty. 

So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you (v. 35). 
The shoe will be on the other foot some time. Jesus 
did not say this in vindictiveness. He simply stated a 
fact. There is no law more certain in its operations 
than the one he announced in these words. Every 
hard-hearted man will, sooner or later, find himself in 
as tight a place as the man he squeezed. You smile 
sardonically, and say, ‘‘I can take care of myself.’’ 
You will see. The traits of character you are forming 
will force you as resistlessly as the movement of a glacier 
into some situation where you will have to throw up your 
hands and beg for mercy. It will come when you stand 
before the great bar on the last day, if never before. Do 
you think that Justice will permit you to evade your just 
retribution? It is as necessary to restrain the cruelty of 
some of these monsters as for people to shoot lions and 
tigers. Human hearts at last become iceand adamant. It 
is only by flinging them square against a calm and terrible 
justice that they perceive the devilish coldness of their 
own hearts. God does not enjoy*doing it, but the pro- 
tection of society demands it. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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Rehearse the Lord's Prayer, pausing at ‘‘ our debtors.’ 

Who are our debtors? What is a debtor? Well, 
what do people generally owe? Anything besides 
money? Does anybody owe you anything? (Truth, 
kindness, help, etc.; draw out answers, and illustrate.) 
Are you angry at any of these debtors now? Won't 
speak? Never going to forgive them, etc. ? 

There are some people who seem to have no such 
debtors. Everybody treats them fairly and kindly; they 
really have nobody to forgive. Isn't that better than 
being angry at people? I wonder why such people have 
so few debtors : can you think? But our lesson to-day, 
with this interesting story in it, is for the people who 
have debtors. 

Have you forgiven your debtors? Golden Text? 
What is that in? To whom are we talking when we say 
that so often? What do we ask God todo? What are 
our debts to him? (Our sins, our past record, our bad 
habits, our lost opportunities, unfulfilled duties ; enlarge, 
with brief illustrations.) Which is larger,—our debts to 
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God, or the debts of our debtors to us? 
larger? Let us write it so, then,—our debts. Yes, we 
are the man in the parable (review points of the story). 


Will he? Yes, if— He will forgive us our debts 
(erase), providing we forgive our debtors (erase). Is that 
fair? Will you do your part this week ? 
Trenton, N. J. 
= 


Suggested Hymng and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs *’) 


‘* Blest is the man whose softening heart.'’ Psalm x : 1-6. 
‘* How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight."’ (1 : 1-3.) 
x : : os Psalm 15 : 1-5. 

I bring my sins to thee. (16 : 1-4.) 


‘* Blest be the tie that binds." Psalm 37 : 23-28. 


“IT gave my life for thee."’ . (51 : 1-4.) 
** Jesus, and shall it ever be ?”’ Psalm a yeae) 
‘To-day thy mercy calls us.’’ Psalm 51 a + 

‘* Jesus, my strength, my hope.” (69 : 5-8.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What question about pre-eminence did 
the disciples propose to Jesus? What did he use 
to illustrate his answer? What was his answer ? 

1. PETER’S PROBLEM (vs. 21, 22).—How often, ac- 
cording to the Jewish teachers of Christ's day, should 
one forgive an offense ? Did Christ's answer point out 
a literal number? What, then, did it signify? What 
are the reasons why we should always forgive injuries ? 

2. THE FORGIVING MASTER (vs. 23-27).—Why does 
Christ say ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven’ is like, rather than 
that ‘‘ forgiveness’’ is like? How much is ‘ten thou- 
sand talents’’ ? What kind of ‘‘ servant’’ might come 
to owe so vasta sum? How has Christianity relieved 
the situation of debtors? What is meant by ‘ wor- 
shiped’’ in verse,26? Why did not the king hold his 
servant to the promise to pay him all? What great debt 
has God forgiven us? Why? 

3. THE UNFORGIVING SERVANT (vs. 28-35).—What was 
the value of the ‘‘one hundred pence’’ ? What part 
was this of the sum the first servant owed ? How should 
the words of the second servant have moved his creditor ? 


How was the hard-hearted servant punished ? How did 
the ‘‘ tormentors’’ torture their prisoners? How is the 
unforgiving spirit punished in this world? What hint 


does Christ give of his right to say how it is punished in 
the next world ? What is it to forgive ‘‘ from the heart’’ ? 
How can an unforgiving spirit be transformed to a for- 
giving one ? 
Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Enforcing Christlike Forgiveness 


Analysis 


1. THE FORGIVING SPIRIT (vs. 21-27). 


1. Peter’s Question : 
Lord, how oft shall... l forgive him? untii seven times f (21.) 
Ask for the old paths, where is the good way (Jer. 6 : 16). 
If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1 : 5). 
2. Christ's Reply : 
/ say unto thee, ... Until seventy times seven (22). 
If... seven times ina day;... thou shalt forgive him (Luke 


17 : 4). 
Ye should rather forgive him and comfort him (2 Cor. 2 : 7). 
3- Christ's Ulustration : 
A certain king... would make a reckoning (23). 


The lord . . . maketh a reckoning with them (Matt. 25 : 19). 
Each one of us shall give account .. . to God (Rom. 14 : 12). 


One... owed him ten thousand talents (24). 


I will pay ten thousand talents of silver (Esther 3 : 9). 
How much owest thou unto my lord? (Luke 16 : 5.) 


He had not wherewith to pay (25). 


He cannot answer him one of a thousand (Job 9g : 3). 
If thou hast mot wherewith to pay (Prov. 22 : 27). 


Lord, have patience with me, and [ will pay thee ali (26). 


I will pay that which I have vowed (Jonah 2 : 9). 
It I have wrongfully exacted, ... I restore (Luke 19 : 8). 


The Lord,.., moved with compassion,... forgave him the 
debi (27). 


If my people... pray;... then will I... forgive (2 Chron. 7: 


14). 
When they had not wherewith to pay, he forgave (Luke 7 : 42). 
Il. THE UNFORGIVING SPIRIT (vs. 28-30). 


1. The Petty Obligation : 
One... which owed him a hundred pence (28). 


He had agreed with the laborers for a penny a day ( Matt. 20 : 2). 
One owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty (Luke 7 : 41). 


Very much 2- The Savage Demand: 


G 
Oppress not the widow, . 
We want God to wipe out our debts for Jesus’ sake. 3. The Repeated Appeal : 






Pay what thou owest (28). 


o yourselves, get your straw where ye can find it (Exod. 5 : 12). 
. + mor the poor (Zech. 7 : 10). 


Have patience with me, and | will pay thee (2¢). 


Give to him that asketh thee (Matt. 5 : 42). 


Even so do ye also unto them (Matt. 7 : 12). 


4- The Cruel Decision : 


He would not: ... and cast Aim into prison (30). 


He commanded. . . to cast them into the. . . furnace (Dan, 3 : 20). 
He sent, and beheaded John in the prison (Matt. 14 : ro). 


lll, THE FINAL DECREE (vs. 31-35). 

1. Of the Earthly King: 

To the tormentors, till he should pay all (34). 
He did grind in the prison house (Judg. 16 : 21). 
Thou shalt by no means come out thence (Matt. 5 : 26). 
2. Of the Heavenly Father : 

So also shall my heavenly Father do (35). 
Neither will your Father forgive your trespasses (Matt. 6 : 15). 
Judgment is without mercy to him that hath shewed no mercy 

(Jas. 2 : 13). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—Jas. 1: 22. 


‘ 
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International Home Readings 


MON.—Matt. 18 : 21-35. 
TUuES.—Gen. 50 : 14-21. 
WED.—1I Sam. 24 : I-12. 
THURS.—Col. 3 : 9-17. 
Fri.—Luke 17 : 1-10. 
SaT.— Mark 11 : 20-26. 
SUN.— Matt. 6 : 5-15. 


The forgiving spirit. 
Joseph forgiving his brethren, 
David and Saul. 
Forgiving one another. 
Repeated forgiveness. 
‘That ye may be forgiven. 
Do as ye pray. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie 8S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie A‘len, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


1. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Forgiving Others. 
Hi. Golden Text: Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors.—Matt. 6 : 12. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. A forgiving spirit. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. The lesson story. 
2. Joseph forgiving his brothers (if familiar). 
3. Story of one child forgiving another. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
cated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted 
to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and IX is illustrated 
oue of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed 
to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elabo- 
rating the details.] 


i. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STorY. 

Boys and girls, I want to ask you a question. Sup- 
one of you were sailing your boat in the pond, and an- 
other boy came along and threw a stone at it, and broke 
the mast, would you forgive him? Suppose that same 
boy came along the next day, threw another stone, and 
broke your boat again, would you forgive him a sec- 
ond time? And suppose he did it a third time, would 
you forgive him again? 
him ? 

One time Peter went fo Jesus, and said, ‘‘ How eften 
shall I forgive my brother if he sin against me,—seven 
times ?’’ What do you think Jesus answered? He 
told Peter that we ought to forgive seventy times seven. 
He meant that we should always be willing to forgive. 
I suppose Peter did not quite understand what Jesus 
meant, so Jesus told him this story. 


How often would you forgive 


2. THE Lesson STory. 

Once upon a time, there was a king who had two ser- 
vants. One of them owed him a great deal of money, 
and the king told him that he must pay the debt. But 
the servant had not the money with which to pay. 
-Then the king said that he must be punished. When 
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the servant heard this, he fell on his knees before the 
king, and said, ‘‘ Have patience with me, and | will pay 
thee all.’’ The king was a kind man, and was sorry 
for his servant, so he forgave him the debt. Now what 
do you suppose that servant did? One of his fellow- 
servants owed him a little money, and could not pay it. 
Then this man fell on his knees before him, just as he 
had fallen before the king, and asked him to have 
patience until he could pay. But, instead of forgiving 
his fellow-servant as the king had forgiven him, he put 
the man in prison. 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Why should this servant have forgiven his fellow- 
servant? What does the Golden Text say about it? 
Why should the boy who has had his boat broken by 
another forgive that other boy? Again what does the 
Golden Text say? Why should a girl about whom 
some other girl has said very unkind things forgive that 
other girl? When you have asked mother to forgive, 
has she forgiven you? How many times? How often 
has God forgiven us? How often should we forgive 
others? What did Jesus say to Peter about it? 

An illustrative story of some act of forgiveness might 
be told, or the story of Joseph forgiving his brethren 
would make a fitting close to the lesson. _In either case, 
let emphasis be put upon the fact that wrong was done 
over and over again, and yet forgiveness followed. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 


We Should Forgive 
E-mphasized. 


One Another. 








The Lesson 
Story. 


Preparation 
for Lesson Questions about Forgiveness, 
Story. 


VII. Pictures for the Children 


Jesus’ Story about Forgiveness. 





None. 

IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

1. Print the Golden Text on the blackboard before 
the class assembles. 

2. During the preparation tor the lesson story write 
the words, ..‘‘ FORGIVE ONE ANOTHER."’ 

3. During the teaching of the truth emphasized, write 
the questions ‘*wHy?"’ and ‘‘ HOW OFTEN ?"’ and also 
the figures ‘‘70 7."’ Suggest that the answer is 
‘* ALWAYS.” 





PETER'S QUESTION | JESUS’ ANSWER 
HOW OFTEN? | 70X7=ALWAYS 


FORGIVE ONE ANOTHER 











[Epiror’s Nore.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EGIN by asking for the Golden Text. Explain 

what is meant by debts, lest the children have the 

idea that it means something financial. Then ask the 

class whether they ever bad any one who injured them. 

Let one or two tell briefly how it came about that they 
were injured. 

Having spent a few moments on this, let the teacher 
go on to the lesson story, which deals first with Peter's 
question to Jesus. 1 think that Peter thought that, in 
putting the question in the way in which he did, he was 
showing a most generous spirit. The rabbis had a rule 
that bade them forgive three times, and this rule Peter 
more than doubled. Imagine, then, his surprise when 
Jesus told him that he was to forgive, not seven times, 
but four hundred and ninety times. Now go farther, 
and tell the story of the creditor who had such an enor- 
mous debt freely forgiven him, and who, the next mo- 
ment, was not willing to forgive one of his fellows a 
miserable little debt. Let the scholars express their 
judgment about the character of this unjist servant. 
Ask them what it was that made his actions so peculiarly 
offensive. It was because he had just asked for for- 
giveness, and had so freely received it Having done 
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this, the ‘teacher ‘may well go on to the application of 
that which the class has now well understood. 


Application 


Did you ever hear any one say to some person who 
had injured him, ‘‘I will pay you back’’? It may be 
that some member of the class has said this himself. 
This is the way in which men act by nature. They 
want to have their revenge. Now suppose that some 
one who is acting in «bis spirit prays the .Lord’s Prayer. 
What is it that he is really asking God to do to him? 
Is it not the same as asking God to have revenge on 
him for his transgression ? What he says, in reality, if 
not in words, is this: ‘‘O God, I will have my revenge 
on my enemy, and pay him back. Now just as I do to 
him, so, I pray you, do to me.’’ Of course, no one 
ever offered such an awful prayer as this in so many 
words ; but if we pray the Lord's Prayer, and yet cher- 
ish an unforgiving spirit towards our neighbor, we are 
asking God to do the same to us. This makes a very 
serious thing of that prayer which we offer so often and 
so lightly. 

What then? This: We must cherish a forgiving 
spirit even towards those who have injured us. Is this 
hard? Yes, very hard. A Sunday-school scholar once 
said to me, ‘‘ That is impossible.’’ And so it is for all 
who try to do this in their own strength. By nature 
we cannot freely forgive our enemies, but it is per- 
fectly possible for us to do so if we have the spirit of 
Jesus in our hearts. Did not Stephen pray in this way 
for those who were murdering him? Did he not say, 
‘* Lord, lay not this sin to their charge’’ ? And if Ste- 
phen could, with the aid of the Holy Spirit, do this, is 
it not possible for me as well? Yes, God-can help me 
so to act towards those who have cruelly injured me that 
I can forgive them, and return good for evil. This will 
be like our blessed Lord himself, who blessed them that 
cursed him, and did good to those who did him harm. 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—What did Jesus say we 
should do if any one has done us a wrong? (Matt. 18; 
15-18.) What do people generally do when they are 
wronged ? Howdid Jonathan act when he was wronged 
by his father? (1 Sam. 20 : 30-34.) What prayer did 
Jesus offer for those who crucified him ? (Luke 23 : 34.) 
What prayer did Stephen offer for his murderers ? (Acts 
7 : 60.) 

For Use in the Class. —What question did Peter ask 
of Jesus ? What was the Lord’s reply? How did Peter 
probably feel when Jesus answered him in this way ? 
If we refuse to forgive our enemies, have we any right 
to pray the Lord's Prayer? If, with an unforgiving 
spirit, we say, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors,’’ for what are we really praying? Who is 
willing to help us cherish this forgiving spirit? Have 
you any one whom you are not willing to forgive? What 
ought you to do in such a case? When ought you to 
do it? 

[EpiTor’s Note.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ONNECT this lesson closely with the last one. The 

4 same spirit which does good to the small and 
weak, and seeks to recover those who have gone astray, 
is the spirit slow to take offense, ready to sacrifice pride, 
exercising the patience of love. Christ nobly illustrated 
it in his life, his deeds, and in many of the stories he 
told. He is the perfect story-teller. Let the teacher 
imitate him in this. ‘Tell the stories of this lesson as 
Jesus told stories, in your own language, and get the 
boys and girls to tell them over again. 


General Preparation 


1. A Lesson on Forgiveness (Matt. 18 : 15-22). The 
talk of Jesus to his disciples in the last lesson was called 
forth by their disputing with one another as to which of 
them was the greatest (Mark 9 : 34). Such disputes 
often grow into quarrels, and what ought he to do who 
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thinks his brother in the wrong? Jesus tells plainly 
what he should do (vs. 15-17); then what the decision 
means of those who act according to the directions of 
Jesus and in his spirit (v. 18); then what power with 
God those believers have who have been divided, but 
have come together again in forgiving love (vs. 19, 20). 
2. A Parable on Forgiveness (Matt. 18 : 23-35). Tell 
this story in your own words, alone, till you can make it 
a dramatic picture, then tell it to your class. Show 
them (1) The contrast between the two debtors. The 
servant owed the king about six hundred thousand times 
as much as his fellow-servant owed him. (2.) The con- 
The king forgave the 
great debt; the forgiven servant punished the fellow- 
servant who owed him. 


trast between the two creditors. 


ing. His lord, who had forgiven him, punished him 
when it was found that he was cruel to his fellow-servant. 

We see from this story of Jesus that God watches our 
treatment of others, that there must be repentance for a 
wrong done before it can really be forgiven, and that 
the exercise of the spirit of forgiveness, more than any 
other experience, brings us into fellowship with God. 

3. Two Illustrations of Forgiveness. Near the time 
when Jesus taught this lesson to his disciples, his own 
brothers, who did not believe on him, urged him to go 
up to Jerusalem to the feast of tabernacles, and by his 
miracles there show himself to be the Messiah. . They 
would have persuaded him to expose himself openly to 
those who, they knew, were seeking to kill him. But 
Jesus answered his brothers with patient kindness (John 
7: 1-9). He afterwards went up secretly, and probably 
his teaching at that time (John 7 : 10-52) belongs with 
this lesson, but we have not space here to consider it. 

On the way to Jerusalem, Jesus was refused the hospi- 
tality of a village in Samaria because he was a Jew. His 
disciples showed how little they had learned of his lesson 
on forgiveness by proposing to destroy the village by 
calling down fire from heaven. But Jesus rebuked 
them (Luke 9 : 51-56), and the words of the Old Ver- 
sion, omitted in the Revised, surely show his spirit 
(v. 56). 

Reference Literature 


{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 


course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 


these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School ‘Times.] 

The best exposition I have found of this section is in 
Bruce's ‘‘ Training of the Twelve'’ (chaps. 14 and 15). 
Read also Rhees's ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ (YJ 162, 236-239). 

Suggestive Questions 

1. The, Spirit of Forgiveness. \f your friend has 
wronged you, how may you and he become friends 
again ? (Matt. 18 : 15.) How did Jesus say that quar- 
rels might be avoided in the church ? (vs. 15-17.) When 
may believers be assured that God approves their judg- 
ment of their brethren? (v. 18.) When may they con- 
fidently pray to God? (v. 19.) Why? (v. 20.) 

2. A Story of Forgiveness. How many times ought 
we to forgive a repented wrong done to us by our friends ? 
What is forgiveness ? Tell the story of the two debtors 
How often will God forgive us 

What is true penitence? Can 
we be penitent while we do not forgive others? Will 
God forgive us while we refuse to forgive a brother ? 
(Matt. 18 : 35.) Should we attempt to come to God in 
prayer while we have done nothing to try to be recos- 
ciled to a brother who has wronged us? (Matt. 5 : 23, 
24; Mark 11 : 25, 26.) What is the right prayer for 
forgiveness ? (Luke 11 : 4.) 

3. How Jesus Forgave. Why did not Jesus at this 
time go openly to Jerusalem ? (John 7:1.) What did 
his brothers advise him to do? (vs. 2, 3.) How did he 
answer them ? (vs. 7, 8.) Why did the Samaritans re- 
fuse hospitality to Jesus? (Luke 9 : 53.) What did 
James and John propose to do to them? How did Jesus 
answer these disciples ? What was his mission to those 
who treated him unkindly ? (v. 56.) How did he pray 
for those who crucified him ? (Luke 23 : 34.) What is 


in your own words. 
when we are penitent ? 


the Christian spirit toward those who have wronged us ? 


(Eph. ? * 
Suggestive Topics 


How can we ever pay God what we owe him? No 
one who refuses to forgive can understand his own heart 
or the mercy of God. Christ's chief burden on earth 
was the wrongs he endured from those whom he loved. 


Nothing sweeps away jealousies so effectively, or so 


(3-) The doom of the unforgiv- . 
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exalts us above the injuries of others, as the full appro- 
priation of Christ's forgiving love. 

{Epiror’s Norr.-—A leaflet suggesting useful methods ot 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will*be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Jesus’ Third Visit to Jerusalem 


Matthew 18 ; 21-35 ; John 7 : 1-52. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

It was during the period of disciple instruction at 
Capernaum that Matthew places the discussion about 
forgiveness, and the parable of the unmerciful servant. 
Peter desires a standard of forgiveness. He suggests, 
being in a liberal mood, a good round number, —seven. 
Jesus shows him that the true spirit of forgiveness has, 
in the very nature of things, #o limit, or, at least, never 
thinks about one. The parable that followed sets forth 
with singular pewer and clearness the fundamental 
reason for the cherishing of forgiveness on the part ot 
the Christian believer. He is like the servant who 
thinks only of his own petty interests and wrongs, al- 
though relieved of the burden of far greater and more 
important obligations of his own. Such selfish forget- 
fulness God cannot bless nor overlook. 

After delaying near Capernaum until the October 
feast of tabernacles, Jesus was urged by his relatives to go 
up publicly and boldly to Jerusalem to once more dis- 
play his power and assert his claims. This challenge 
he refused, but a little later he did attend the feast, 
arriving, unexpectedly, in the midst of it. 

A discussion arose over his wonderful teachings, 
which seemed those of one thoroughly at home in mat- 
ters pertaining to God and life. They wondered whence 
he had gained his knowledge. In reply, Jesus affirmed 
that God had taught him, and would teach any loyal 
truth -seeking soul, and suggested that their lack of appre- 
ciation was due to their personal attitude of selfishness, 
and, hence, shortsightedness. 

But again they questioned how Jesus, the man whose 
origin and history they knew, could be the heaven-sent 
Messiah (John 7 : 27). He replied that in one sense 
they did know him, but not in the best sense, since, to 
know him and his mission, they would have to know 
God too. 

On the closing day of the popular feast, Jesus made 
use of the symbolism of the ceremonial of the day to 
call attention to himself as the source of living water, — 
that is, of that which would eternally refresh the soul. 
This note of promise so thrilled the hearts of his eager, 
excited listeners that they instinctively felt that such a 
one must be the promised Christ. It was a time of real 
triumph for the Galilean prophet, against whose claims 
only quibbles could be offered. 

Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 


For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 


For the parable of the unmerciful servant, consult the 
special works of Dods, or Trench, or Bruce. For Christ's 
experience at Jerusalem during this third visit, consult a 
good Life of Jesus. Rhees or, better, Farrar or Eder- 
sheim, discusses it fully. 

Ill. QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Duty of Forgiveness. (1.) Interpret the real 
meaning of Jesus in his reply to Peter's query concerning 
the numbcr of times which one should forgive [Critical 
Notes : v. McLaren : 1. 


22. Dunning : Gen. Prep., 2.] 
(2.) Is it possible to be forgiving up to a certain limit, 
and then vindictive ? [McLaren : 2. v. 35-] 

2. The Vindictive Servant. (3.) Was he condemna- 
ble because he sought to make his debtor pay? (4) 
What abiding characteristic of the ‘‘ kingdom of heaven"’ 
(Matt 18 : 23) does the parable represent ? 

3 The Feast of Tabernacies. (5.) When did this 
feast take place, and what was its significance and im- 


portance ? 
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4. Opinions Regarding Jesus. (6.) Gather up the 
various opinions about Jesus recorded in John 7. (7.) 
What arguments were made against his claims to have a 
right to teach, to do works of healing, to be the Christ ? 
(8.) Does Johnconvey the impression that the objectors 
were sincere, or not? 

5. fis Claims. (9.) What was the platform on 
which Jesus seemed to stand as he preached in public? 

6. His Influence. (10.) What shows the profound 
impression that he made? Why did it fail to carry 
the day? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Our parable is in the spirit of the old idea that we are 
under an infinite obligation to God, in comparison with 
which our petty creditorships are of no account. We 
have no right to push our claims. 

Jesus never failed to assert that his claims could only 
be recognized by those of spiritual mind. ‘‘ Determine 
to do my will, and you shall know.’’ 

It is a solemn question to many whether their Lord 
has gone from their ken. 

[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Forgiving Spirit 


ESUMING this subject which John’s interruption 
(Matt. 18 : 8, 9) had broken off, Jesus continued 
his counsels on the wisdom of any self-mortification, 
however painful, rather than yield to sin. In his warn- 
ings to the Twelve against selfish ambition, which 
thought of their future glory in the new kingdom of 
Israel to be set up, as they dreamed, by Christ, and 
never suspected that, in his eyes, the highest glory lay 
in child-like self-effacement and humility, he proceeded 
to impress on them by a striking parable the surpassing 
worth of such a spirit in the sight even of the angels and 
of God himself. 

The belief of the Greeks and Romans that guardian 
spirits were appointed to every man at his birth (the 
‘*demon"’ of Socrates is an example, and see Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus 21 : 14, 4) had become a Jewish belief 
since the return from Babylon, and was now expressly 
sanctioned by Jesus. It appears also in the angels 
bearing Lazarus to Abraham's bosom, and in the deliv- 
erance of Peter from Herod's prison (Luke 16 : Acts 
12 : 15). 

‘*See that you do not despise any child-like soul,’’ 
said our Lord, looking, we may believe, tenderly at the 
young creature in his arms; ‘‘ for I tell you that, in 
heaven, their angels stand so near God as pre-eminent 
in rank—for nearness to the throne marks special dignity 
as here on earth—that they behold his face always’’ 
(verse 11 is omitted in the Rev. Ver.). 

Then followed the sweet parable of the one lost 
sheep, for which the shepherd leaves all the others of his 
flock, rejoicing more when he brings it back, weak and 
worn out as it is, on his shoulders, than over the ninety 
and nine which had not wandered. ‘‘So,’’ said he, 
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‘4s it above.’ 

Next came instructions how to treat an offending 
brother. If private remonstrance failed, two or three 
were to be taken to him as witnesses ; but, if he refused 
to hear ‘hem, the offense was to be laid before the con- 
gregation, refusing to hear whom he was to be put on 
the footing of a heathen or a publican, though we are 
to treat even ¢hem lovingly. 

«« The action of the congregation,’’ he went on, ‘‘ thus 
in accord with my instructions in dismissing from their 
communion or retaining in it, will be sanctioned above. 
More than that, the prayers of any two or three of you 
will be heard, if offered in my name; for I am in the 
midst of any who thus draw near God through me”"’ 
(Matt. 18 : 10-20). 

Mention of forgiving offenses now brought forward 
Peter. 

‘*Lord,”’ said he, ‘‘ How often am I to forgive a 
brother? As often as seven times ?’’ 

The rabbis fixed thrice as the limit of forgiveness, 


but Peter, to make sure of approval, more than doupied 
this. Jesus, however, had a very different spirit. 

‘« Not seven times only,’’ said he, ‘‘ but seventy times 
seven, if needs be,'’ and went on to enforce this by an-- 


‘other parable. 


A king once called on his officials to settle their ac- 
counts with him for receipts and expenditures in his 
service. Among these, one was summoned who proved 
to owe him no less than ten thousand talents (about 
twelve million dollars) ; for he had, perhaps, been the 
grand treasurer of the kingdom. He proved, however, 
to have nothing with which to repay his lord, who had 
so greatly trusted him, though he was only his slave. 

‘« Sell him at once,’’ cried the outraged master, in his 
anger, ‘‘ with his wife and children, and all he has’’ 
(2 Kings 4:1; Neh. 5 : 8). 

‘« Lord,’’ cried the poor creature, falling on his knees, 
‘have patience with me, and I will pay you all,’’ and 
the tender-hearted man forgave him all the enormous 
debt. 

But this very man, as he went out from the presence 
chamber, forthwith came upon a fellow-slave who owed 
him a paltry one hundred pence (less than eighteen dol- 
lars), and, laying hold on him, took him by the throat, 
fiercely demanding instant payment. It was of no avail 
that the wretched man threw himself at his feet, begging 
him to have patience and all would be paid. He sent 
him at once to prison, —a dreadful fate in those days. 

But this heartlessness was soon to bring retribution, 
for the other slaves, indignant at such cruelty after the 
pity that had been shown the oppressor himself, thronged 
to the master, and told the whole story. Brought once 
more before his lord, now thoroughly indignant, he was 
sent off, not only to prison, but to torture, no hope be- 
ing left of release till all was paid that was due. 

‘*So,’’ added Jesus, ‘‘ my heavenly Father will do to 
you, if ye don’t forgive every one his brother from your 
hearts."’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Convention Calendar 


Pennsylvania Summer Schools : 
at Bedford. .. 
at Williams Grove . 
at Ringing Rocks ek 
New York, Summer School of Religious 
Pedagogy, at Chautauqua . .. + «July 7 to Aug. 17 
Colorado Normal Institute, at Glen Park. , July 16 to Aug. to 
Illinois, School for Primary Workers, at 
Chicago oo we efs ent os o oS Op See 
Tennessee, School of Primary Methods, at 
Monteagle . 
Missouri, at Columbia . 
Kentucky, at Bowling Green . 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield . “t 
Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial. ..... 
Maine, at Dexter & 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona . 
Rhode Island, at Providence . ‘ 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport. biennial . 
District of Columbia, at Washington. .. , 
Michigan, at Owosso . 


July 30 to Aug. 3 
August 6-13 
August 20-24 


. August 13-24 
. « August 28-30 
. August 28-30 
October 2-5 
October 10-12 
October 16-18 

. October 23-25 
October 
November 
November 
. November 


10-12 

12-14 

13-15 
British North America 

New Brunswick, at Campbellton 

Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth 

Ontario, at Brockville . . . 


. October 
. October 9-11 
October 23-25 
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Features of the Nebraska Sunday- 
School Convention 


By George G. Wallace 


HE thirty-third annual convention of the Nebraska 
State Sunday-school Association was held at Lin- 

coln, June 19-21. The attendance was large, over four 
hundred delégates representing fifty-three counties, this 
being an unusually large proportion. When the great 
distances to be traversed and the comparative sparseness 
of population are taken into account, the significance of 
these figures will be more apparent. The state has ninety 
counties, but finds it impossible to maintain associations 
in more than two-thirds of these, the other third being 
located in the ‘‘ sand '’ and ‘‘ cattle’’ country. Yet out 
of these great, wide-stretching plains in the northwestern 
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part of the state, with their little settlements here and 
there, many miles apart, came five delegates, traveling 
a good part of twenty-four hours by railroad, about four 
hundred miles, to reach the place of meeting. 

The character of the delegates was a notable feature 
of this convention. They were matured men and women, 
and influential members of their respective schools and 
counties. The chit of a schoolgirl for an outing, and 
the half-developed young man out to <.. the sights, were 
notably absent. But their parents were there, and so 
were their superintendents. Their pastors were there 
too, more than fifty of them. This promises for the 
work a stability and permanence wh wh means much for 
its future usefulness, 

A delightful feature of the convention was the unan- 
imity of sentiment. All business was transacted with 
but little difference of opinion, and with no controversy 
or argument. It was the culmination of a growing dis- 
position, noticeable for several years, to drop and forget 
all differences, and harmonize all elements. If this con- 
vention was a correct indication, the Sunday-school work- 
ers of Nebraska are pretty much of one mind. 

Another characteristic was the spirit of inquiry about 
Association work and about the advance movements of the 
work, particularly in the home and normal departments. 
As a result of this convention, the Association idea has 
been set forth and ‘pressed home more fully than ever 
before. The workers see the practicality of maintaining 
the international, state, and county associations. Prob- 
ably for this reason they responded readily, cordially, 
and liberally to the appeal for money to carry on the 
work. The pledges made amounted to $1,200, about 
one-third more than ever before reached ; and it is be- 
lieved the amount asked by the executive committee, 
$2,000, will be secured before the year ends. About 
$1,350 was the amount raised and expended last year, 
the largest sum the Association has ever had at its dis- 
posal ; ‘so that it can be seen that the work for the com- 
ing year promises well with so much additional money 
to push it. 

The program seemed to meet the wishes of the people, 
and was carried out with very few lapses, The addresses 
and papers were of an unusually high order. The pres- 
ence of that leading primary instructor, Mrs. Mary 
Foster Bryner of Chicago, for a “4 and a half, and the 
inimitable Charles D. Meigs of Indiana for the last day, 
afforded a wealth of practical instruction that could not 
be surpassed, and delighted the delegates beyond their 
highest expectations. Our sister state, Kansas, graciously 
sent as a fraternal delegate her earnest, kindly general 
secretary, J. H. Engle, who made a most excellent im- 
pression, and who brought encouragement, and good 
cheer and practical suggestion as they were needed. 

A paper which excited keen interest was one which 
sketched graphically the past history of the Association 
in Nebraska. It was a great surprise to many, perhaps 
all, to find what a stirring and progressive Association 
existed a quarter of a century ago, when the state was 
new, and contained scarcely half, possibly not over a 
quarter, of the population it has now. The roll of 
worthies who in those days came ‘‘ from back East’’ to 
help us contains such noble names as Dwight L. Moody, 
John H. Vincent, H. Clay Trumbull, Ralph Wells, and 
P. P. Bliss, while later came William Reynolds, W. B. 
Jacobs, and others of their generation. Perhaps a later 
generation will proudly look be7k to the day when we 
were helped by Professor Hamill, Mrs. Bryner, and C. D. 
Meigs. 

Field Secretary Pollock is the only paid officer in the 
work, giving his entire time. During the year he visited 
fifty-three counties, attended thirty county conventions, 
conducted seventeen institutes, delivered a hundred and 
seventy-five addresses, traveled nearly ten thousand 
miles, wrote over a thousand letters, edited, read proof, 
and mailed two thousand copies of the state paper each 
month, besides sending out thousands of circulars, 
blanks, report cards, and compiling the statistics thus 
gathered. - 

A few words should be said about the interest in nor- 
mal work. -he first class was graduated, and diplomas 
given by the State Association, in 1897. During the past 
year about five hundred and sixty have taken the course, 
in fifty-two classes, so far as the record shows. It is 
believed that there were many more classes which made 
no report, and it is certain many took the prescribed 
course singly who are not reported. This year’s gradu- 
ating class numbered twenty-eight, from nine counties, 
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of whom twenty-one were present to receive the state 
diploma. 

The Association for the coming year has for its officers 
the following, all of whom are practical workers, the 
most of them having been actively in the work for sev- 
eral years. President, the Hon. W. R. Jackson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lincoln, who has 
been first vice-president and superintendent of normal 
work for three years; vice-president, Professor W. J. 
Williams, Columbus ; recording secretary, W. E. Nichol, 
Minden ; treasurer, W. A. Heimburger, Grand Island. 
The executive committee consists of the president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer, together with E. J. Wightman, 
York; L. P. Albright, Red Cloud ; and George G, Wal- 
lace, Omaha, the last-named being chosen chairman. 
Three special departments have the following heads, who 
should be addressed on work pertaining to their depart- 
ments : Normal, Professor W. J. Williams, Columbus ; 
Home, the Rev. J. B. Currens, Omaha ; Primary, Miss 
Lena Spear, Central City. A corps of fifteen trustees, 
chosen from as many districts into which the state is 
divided, will seek to increase interest and arrange con- 
ventions and institutes in their respective districts. 

The Association has entered upon what promises to 
be a year of much progress. Organization will be sys- 
tematically pressed ; the normal work, being peculiarly 
an Association idea, will be advanced and established 
everywhere ; institutes will be more extensively planned 
and more practically conducted. We are encouraged 
with the progress made the past year, but we hope for 
even better things in the year to come. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Why Religious Statistics Were Not 
Taken in the Present Census 


HE Director of the Census has received many letters 
asking whether the religious statistics of the popu- 
lation are to be taken in the present census, and, if not, 
why not? The subject has also been discussed to a 
limited extent in the religious newspapers of the coun- 
try. For these reasons, it has been thought advisable to 
publish the following authoritative statement on the 
whole subject from the Director of the Census : 

A very general misapprehension seems to exist regard- 
ing the methods by which the figures were obtained in 
1890 for the volume on the statistics of churches. They 
were not procured through the enumerators. In an offi- 
cial circular, published October 1, 1889, it was said that 
‘« This information cannot be gathered by the enumera- 
tors. ... It is necessary, therefore, to make church sta- 
tistics a special inquiry, and they must be gathered 
chiefly by schedules placed in the hands of some com- 
petent person in each of the minor ecclesiastical subdi- 
visions of the various churches.’’ 

In exact conformity with the language of this circular, 
schedules were prepared containing a line for each ‘‘ or- 
ganization’’ reported, including churches without pas- 
tors, missions or stations, chapels, meetings, and socie- 
ties. The questions asked related to the character of 
edifices occupied, their seating capacity, their value, 
and the number of communicants or church-members. 
In the instructions for filling the schedules the word 
‘*communicant’’ was defined to embrace ‘all, without 
distinction of sex, who are privileged to participate in 
the ordinance of communion in denominations which 
observe it, and all members in other denominations.”’ 
In all denominations having ecclesiastical systems which 
group local churches into associations, conferences, 
presbyteries, or dioceses, the secretaries or clerks of the 
divisions were requested to furnish the information de- 
sired ; in other cases, communication was had with the 
local church direct, or some other method was adopted. 

The Government of the United States does’ not con- 
cern itself with the religious opinions of its citizens. It 
does not cons der that it has any right to inquire into 
their hereditary or personal convictions regarding mat- 
ters of faith, or into their ecclesiastical relations. Such 
an inquiry addressed to individuals would be resented, 
and the information obtained, if the enumerators were 
instructed to ask this question, would be so incomplete 
and inaccurate as to be of little practical value. 

The present Census Act divides the inquiries to be 
made into two groups. The first of these includes those 
subjects on which information can be obtained through 
the agency of the census enumerators, while the second 
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includes subjects which can be dealt with without the 
aid of the enumerators, by correspondence, or by the 
use of special agents. The seventh section of the Act 

restricts the first group to ‘‘ inquiries relating to the 

population, to mortality, to the products of agriculture, 

and of manufacturing and mechanical establishments."’ 

The reports on these subjects are to be ‘‘ published not 
later than July 1, 1902.'’ The eighth section provides 
that, ‘‘ after the completion and return of the enumera- 
tion and of the work upon the schedules relating to the 
products of agriculture, and to manufacturing and me- 
chanical establishments provided for in section 7 of this 
Act,’’—that is, after July 1, 1902,—*‘ the Director of 
the Census is hereby authorized to collect statistics re- 
lating to’’—several subjects spécified—of which one 
reads: ‘‘to religious bodies.’’ Under the language of 
this section nothing can be done, except in a prepara- 
tory way, with reference to the collection of religious 
statistics for the ensuing two years. It will be noted 
that at the expiration of that time the Director is " au- 
thorized,’’ not required, to collect these special statistics ; 
so that the question whether they shall be collected or 
not is entirely within his official discretion. 

The value of a religious cénsus of the population of 
the United States is somewhat problematical. The pub- 
lication of the volume in which the statistics of churches 
are contained has exerted, so far as can be judged, no 
appreciable influence upon the religious thought or life 
of the nation. This is not because the work was not 
weli done. Probably no census report has ever been 
more thorough or accurate within the essential limita- 
tions of the subject itself. It is a report on ‘ religious 
bodies,’’ whether Christian or non-Christian, including 
the worshipers in Chinese temples. Obviously, there- 
fore, the word ‘‘communicants’’ does not apply to the 
members of all these bodies. The conditions of mem- 
bership in the various bodies calling themselves Chris- 
tian vary so indefinitely that comparisons of denomina- 
tional strength based upon nominal membership in the 
several churches cannot be otherwise than misleading. 
There are religious denominations in which children 
born of parents connected with those organizations are 
birthright members of them, without baptism, confirma- 
tion, or any personal profession of religious faith. Ad- 
mission to other churches is by baptism and confirma- 
tion, or by baptism without confirmation, or by 
confirmation after baptism, or by profession of personal 
belief in the doctrines contained in a particular creed 
and a promise of obedience to the authority vested 4r the 
ecclesiasfical organization. In comparing the statistics 
of membership in one religious body with those in an- 
other, therefore, we are comparing things which are so 
dissimilar as to elude comparison. We are attempting 
to reduce to a common denominator figures which have 
no common denominator. The attempt to estimate the 
strength of a religious denomination by the number of 
sittings in the churches is also misleading, since, in the 
Roman Catholic churches, the same edifice is used by 
different worshipers at different hours of the day, while 
in the Protestant churches generally, the seating capacity 
of an edifice exceeds the average attendance. 

This is a subject which will bear serious con: ideration 
and discussion on the part of those more particularly in- 
terested in this inquiry, and any suggestions relating to 
it, addressed to the Director of the Census, will be 
welcomed, 
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Books and Ul titers 


What Writers Are Saying about 
the South-African Conflict 


NE of the most imposing books on the war in South 
Africa is*from the pen of J. A. Hobson, a young 
English economist of note and promise. One of his 
earlier works, on The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, 
has naturally prepared his teead for a study of what he 
considers to be a concrete illustration of the evils + 
capitalistic power. Under the title, Zhe War in South 
Africa: lis Causes and Effects ($2), Mr. Hobson pre- 
sents the results of his personal observations, during the 





Editor’s Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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summer and autumn of 1899, of the economic forces at 
wt , work in South Africa. One-half of the volume is de- 
t: voted to a descriptive account of the Boer republics in 
1899, which throws some light upon the ‘chief person- 
ages in the opposing parties and factions, and upon the 
nature of a conflict of races. The second half contains 
the author's chief contribution to the subject. It is 
about equally divided between a discussion of the policy 
of Rand capitalists and of the proposals for the settle- 
ment of difficulties after the war is over. 
Mr. Hobson is a pessimist with anti-imperialistic 
Pee tendencies, keenly alive to the possibilities for evil in 
the persons and events he discusses, and blind to the 
possibilities for good. Lacking in imagination, and 
without a saving sense’ of humor, itis not surprising that 
his book is heavy and dull. He would have us believe 
that Kruger is honest, but stupid ; Rhodes, a knave ; 
Milner and Chamberlain, the dupes of a capitalistic 
subsidized South African press ; and the British Govern- 
ment engaged in a conquest to secure about twelve mil- 
lion dollars additional dividends to stockholders in 
South African companies, and to bring about industrial 
slavery for the laboring classes. Of the facts and argu- 
ments to support these conclusions. the only new ones 
are those that show the present need for an abundance 
of cheap labor in the mines, which Mr. Hobson dis- 
cusses graphically under the chapter heading, ‘‘ What 
» we are Fighting for.’’ In reality his argument shows 
j that, after final British victory, the interests of industrial 
development will require a new governmental policy, 
which will protect native labor against the temporary 
greed of short-sighted capitalists. This England has 
succeeded in doing better than any other nation, both at 
home and in her colonies. 

American sympathies have undoubtedly been aroused 
for the Boers. How far we have tried to understand the 
merits of the points at issue, and their real historical 
setting, is an open question. A competent historian, 
Professor S. M. Macvane of Harvard University, says in 
a pamphlet on Zhe South African Question (§ cents) 
that we have been blinded by a few stock phrases about 
liberty and independence, and by false analogies to our 
own War of Independence. In a small pamphlet giving 
the substance of a few lectures that he has given in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere he traces carefully the historical de- 
velopment of political rights in South Africa, and, while 
mot unmindful of mistakes that England has made, he 
finds that the facts abundantly justify England’s conten- 
tion for political supremacy. 

The position of the Outlanders who have caused the 

. present appeal to arms is stated most clearly, briefly, 

and. forcibly by an American engineer, John Hays 
= Hammond, in a booklet entitled Zhe Zransvaal Trouble 
(25 cents), which makes no pretense of being an impar- 
tial discussion of both sides of the questions raised, It 
is the statement of a grievance, and a plea for a cause in 
which the author believes sincerely, and about which he 
speaks feelingly, having been identified for years with 
the mining interests, and having escaped execution for 
complicity in the Jameson Raid only through the in- 
tervention of the British and the United States govern- 
ments. 

The Boer position is likewise stated in an equally par- 
tial way, and more fully, in a volume bearing the stamp 
of approval of the Boer Governments, — Zhe Story of the 
Boers: Narrated by their Own Leaders, prepared under 
the authority of the South African Republics, by C. W. 
Van der Hoogt, preceded by The Policy of Mediation, 
by Montagu White, late consul-general to the South 
African republics (50 cents). This volume is intended 
primarily for American consumption, and its purpose is 
to bring about American interference. Mr. White, in 
the introductory essay, says plainly that the war can be 
stopped ‘‘ only by the friendly representation and disin- 
terested mediation of a third power, . . . [and] there is 
only one power which might, at a favorable opportunity, 
N Successfully intervene, and that is the United States of 
, America. Naturally, therefore, in the material pre- 
“sented in this volume we may expect that the Boer po- 
sition will be given its strongest statement. It is rather 
b ; Bappointing to find that the sixty pages in which Mr. 

a der Hoogt discusses ‘‘ The Struggle of the Boers to 
Maintain their Independence’’ are given over, for the 
most part, to a sentimental appeal for the under dog in 
the fight, and to very little that is convincing on the 
causes of the fight Nor do we fare better when we 
come to read the three official documents which fol- 
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low, namely, ‘A Century of Injustice: A Message to 
the People of South Africa, Sent by the Government of 
the South African Republic ;"’ «« An Earnest Representa- 
tion and Historical Reminder, by P. J. Joubert, Vice- 
President of the South African Republic and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Burghers’ Army ;"’ and «A Proclamation 
to the Orange Free State Burghers, by M. T. Steyn, 
President of the Orange Free State.’’ A spirit of un- 
progressive chauvinism and of race hatred pervades 
these documents. The remainder of the volume, about 
eighty pages, furnishes the text of several indispensable 
documents for an intelligent understanding of the diffi- 
culty; namely, ‘‘The official despatches exchanged 
between President Steyn and the British High Commis- 
sioner,’’ ‘* The Boer Government's reply to Mr. Cham- 
berlain,’’ ‘‘ The three conventions : Sand River, 1852 ; 
Pretoria, 1881 ; London, 1884."’ As a final appeal to 
sentiment, the Het Volkslied, or national hymn of the 
South African Republic, is given on the last page. 

In this connection two more recent publications of a 
historical character may be noted. The Boer War: 
Its Causes and its Interests to Canadians, with a Glos- 
sary of Cape Dutch and Kafir ‘Terms (10 cents), by E. B. 
Biggar (seventh edition, revised and enlarged), is the re- 
print of a series of articles which appeared in the Cana- 
dian Engineer. It is little more than a campaign 
document, written mostly from second-hand sources, 
though the author has spent five years in South Africa. 
It is, of course, pro-English, and intended to arouse 
Canadian patriotism in support of the integrity of the 
British Empire. In the series of Temple Encyclopedic 
Primers, however, we find a brief and reliable //istory of 
South Africa (40 cents) by W. Basil Worsfold. Good 
use has been made of first-hand sources ; the author has 
had the advantage of years of residence in South Africa 
and in other English colonies, has written other books on 
South Africa, and has made an independent study of the 
organization of colored races under European control in 
Java andin Egypt. He traces the history of colonization in 
South Africa from its beginning, interprets the various trea- 
ties and conventions, and discusses the industrial develop- 
ment and status of the Outlanders in a spirit of fairness. 
His arguments show pretty conclusively that the difficul- 
ties largely grow out of race feeling, and that the Euro- 
pean population has lost its unity chiefly through the 
evasion of responsibility on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment at a time when her statesmen could not foresee 
the hidden wealth in South Africa, and did not have 
faith to believe that it pays to do one’s duty at all costs. 
Mr. Worsfold’s little volume, together with The Story of 
the Boers, will furnish the average intelligent inquirer, who 
has no time to look up original sources, all the necessary 
material for forming a fair judgment about the present 
situation in South Africa. 

For the pictorial side of the war, we must turn to the 
output of the newspaper correspondents. G.W. Steevens, 
author of With Kitchener to Khartum, and one of the 
younger university men who gave promise of even a 
more brilliant literary career than that already assured 
him by his trenchant writings for the daily press, died of 
fever in Ladysmith. His friend, Vernon Blackburn, 
has edited his last correspondence, and accompanied it 
with an interesting memoir on Steevens,—/F rom Cape- 
town to Ladysmith: An Unfinished Record of the South 
African War ($1.25), by G. W. Steevens, edited by Ver- 
non Blackburn. Steevens’s striking word pictures of 
men and events in war time stir the blood in our veins, 
and warrant the sustained interest they arouse. 

Julian Ralph's Zoward Pretoria: A Record of the 
War between Briton and Boer to the Relief of Kimberly 
($1.50), with a summary of subsequent events to the 
hoisting of the British flag at Bloemfontein, with histori- 
cal foreword, appendices, and map, is a very readable 
record and attempt at justification of the English con- 
tention as well as apology for the military measures of 
the British generals, especially of Lord Methuen’s tac- 
tics. The volume also gives the text of the two conven- 
tions of 1881 and 1884. The map is a good one, and 
very serviceable in tracing the military operations. Mr. 
Ralph thinks that this war furnishes the first opportunity 
of studying the conditions of modern warfare where both 
sides are in possession of the latest mechanical improve- 
ments in armaments and under the direction of skilful 
leadership. The result will be a considerable modifica- 
tion of English military traditions, and probably of those 
of other nations as well, when the materials are all 
available for an estimate of the experience of both sides 
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in the present war. One interesting comment is made 
by Mr. Ralph, to the effect that «‘ the chances of receiv- 
ing a wound seem not to have greatly increased with the 
improvements in modern death-dealing. implements. 
There were more than a million shots fired at Modder 
River, and yet only about eight hundred men were hit, 
while the number of bullets that hit water-bottles, haver- 
sacks, ration-tins, and goat-sleeves, was astonishing.'’ 
Yet the long range of modern guns, the fact that the 
enemy is rarely visible, and, where smokeless powder is 
used, often cannot be located with any precision, makes 
new demands upon bravery. Mr. Ralph does not forget 
to chronicle the heroic bravery displayed by those who 
as a rule get little credit for it ; namely, the doctors, 
nurses, chaplains, and newspaper correspondents. 

A book of travel, not by a newspaper correspondent, 
but belonging in the same class of literature, by Evelyn 
Cecil, M.P., entitled On the Eve of the War; A Narra- 
tive of Impressions during a Journey in Cape Colony, 
the Free State, the Transvaal, Natal, and Rhodesia, 
September, 1899, to January, 1900 ($1.50), with map 
and illustrations, attempts to portray for the British pub- 
lic, by a sympathizer with the British cause, sketches of 
the condition of public opinion in South Africa just 
prior to the outbreak of war. Mr. Cecil gives his inter- 
views with different prominent persons on the points in 
dispute, and comments on the way he was received as an 
unofficial representative of the British Government. 
The book is artistically produced, and many of the illus- 
trations are taken from photographs made by the Hon. 
Mrs. Evelyn Cecil, who accompanied her husband to 
South Africa. 

The war strategist will be interested, not only in many 
portions of Mr. Ralph’s book, to which reference has 
already been made, but more particularly in a volume 
entitled Lessons of the War: Being Comments from 
Week to Week until the Relief of Ladysmith ($1.25), 
by Spenser Wilkinson. This is not a history of the 
war, nor does it profess to set forth the tactical lessons 
of the war before the official accounts of the battles are 
accessible, but it is the reprint of a series of weekly let- 
ters, published originally in the columns of The London 
Letter, written by a military expert on the basis of infor- 
mation accessible in England. These letters give many 
interesting glimpses of how the military reverses of the 
British troops appeared to those versed in the science of 
modern warfare. 

Whatever the outcome of the war, certain things are 
clear to every close observer of events in South Africa. 
First, the awful cost and the horrors of war have been 
emphasized for a generation all too prone to forget the 
lessons of the past ; second, the really great problems of 
the future are likely to be race problems,—how, amidst 
the centrifugal forces of modern commerce and industry, 
race amalgamation and mutual sympathies in cosmo- 
politan ideals may be furthered ; and, third, that civ- 
ilization cannot long be maintained, under modern con- 
ditions, at different levels, hence, the necessity for the 


elevation, by every process of education, of the less 


civilized peoples ‘by the greater, if serious conflicts in 
the future are to ‘be prevented. Despite the tragedies of 
recent events, there are not lacking signs of promise. 
The eye of hope looks out upon the future with faith in 
human progress and in the art of human welfare. 


%% & 


The Nervous System of the Child. By Francis Warner, M.D. 
(Lond.), F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. (Eng.). $1. 


One of the sanest, most practical, clear-spoken writers 
in the mixed and motley multitude of *writers on child 
study, is Dr. Francis Warner, of the London Hospital, 
and author of numerous monographs on phases of child- 
hood. About three years ago he published his Study of 
Children and their School Training, which was a mas- 
terly manual of observation and generalization, —the 
result of an inspection of one hundred thousand school 
children. That book is now followed up with The Ner- 
vous System of the Child. This title must not be 
allowed either to lead the teacher to fear to study it, or, 
studying it, to suppose that he is thereby becoming a 
learned neurologist. The bookis, in the main, hygienic 
in its trend. But its central mission is to guide the 
teacher to experiénce as an observer of the child, with 
especial reference to the growth and health of his nervous 
system in education. Its classifications and categories 
ate an invaluable chart to the paths ef a practicable and 
workable knowledge of the brain and nervous system. 
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The general characters of brain action are 
described under ten headings, quite sim- 
ply phrased as ‘ Spontaneity,’’ 
trol through Muscle-sense,’’ ‘‘ Compound 
Brain Action,’’ ‘ Retentiveness,’’ ‘‘ Re- 
sponse of the Brain,’’ etc. These furnish 
a plain working formula for the teacher 
who really wants to give to his scholars 
the claims of their individuality. The 
book throughout is simple, dignified, sug- 
gestive, very practical, and delightfully 
readable. It would hardly be possible for 
a serious teacher to spend an hour with 
the book without the children under his 
care being the gainers for it. And thus 
to spend an hour is to spend more. 


£2 
Books Received 
July 16 to July 23 
American Inventions a Inventors. By 
William A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and Arthur 
May Mowry, A. $1. 


Bird Studies with a »: Cieete. 
Chapman. §1.75. 


Boy: A Sketch. By Marie Corelli. $1.50. 


Four Roads to Happiness. By Mary McCrae 
Culter. $r. 


Heart's Highway, The. 


By Frank M. 


By Mary E. Wilkins. 


$1.50. 
How to Pray. By R. A. Torrey. 15 cents. 
Isle of the Winds, The. ByS. R. Crockett. 
$1.50. 


Missionary Penny, A. By L.C. W. 15 cents. 


Prophet of Hope, The. By F. B. Meyer. §t. 

*‘Spark.’’ By Florence Stratton Weaver. 40 
cents. 

Voyagers’ Travels. By Richard Hakluyt. 10 


and 20 cents. 


What is the Matter with the Churches? By | 


Frederick S. Root. $1. 
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Make pictures 2% x nrg ai inches. 
with our six ex 
simple they can 
Operated by non "School Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have oi nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 
en eT , Bexposnren, 9K 28K, = . 
Brownie Developing and <rrad Potation ting Outfit, 
Ask your dealer or erties far & Bventias Camara Cid 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


**The Shut-In Series 
of 45 Tracts”’ 
By Dr. O. F. Presbrey 


Were written specially for Christians in 
reaching the unchurched. 


16 
1% 








After many months of critical illness, and a serious 
operation in the hospital I was removed to Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium. 1 was “Shut In” over three months. 
said, ‘‘ My work for the Master is done.” The Holy Spirit 
whispered, “« Leaflets and tracts.”” 1t was anew thought, 
but an inspiring one. said, ‘‘ Yes, 1 can do that. 
The first four were born in terrible suffering. 1 printed 
1,000 of each of the first four, and they were soon gone. 
I have written “ Shut-In Series, Nos. 1 and 2”’ of fifteen 
each, and printed since January 25, 1899, 177,750, and 

,ooo now on the press; and have distributed these 
flets and tracts in the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

For $5.00, received from any Sabbath-school, a pack- 
age of 300 of these tracts will be sent, postpaid, to ten dif- 
ferent missionaries in the West and South, a total of 
3,000 tracts, over 200,000 pages of gospel "seed (Psa. 

76). A ‘postal addressed to the superintendent, re- 
questing a brief account of the missionaries’ work, is 
putin each package. 45 yr md tracts, 18 cents; 660 
tracts, postpaid, $1.00. Address, 


Dr. O. F. PRESBREY, 
Dr. Strong's Sanitarium, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Can any Sunday-school spare some second- 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, Y ot wend such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contractsfor a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. dvertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 


Z scription, see fourteenth page. 





Marquette, on Lake Superior, is one of the 
most charming summer resorts reached via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, 
good hotels, and complete immunity from hay 
fever, make a summer outing at Marquette, 
Michigan, very attractive from the standpoint 
of health, rest and comfort. 

For a copy of ‘The Lake Superior 
Country,’’ containing a description of Mar- 
quette and the copper country, address, with 
four (4) cents in stamps to pay postage, Geo. 
H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Il. 





$31.50 round trip to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo, via Chicago, Union 
Pacific, and North-Western Line, June 19, 
20, July 3, 9, 17, August 1, 7, and 21, good 
returning until October 31. Also very low 
rates on the same dates to Glenwood Springs, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Hot Springs, and 
Deadwood, South Dakota. Quickest time. 
Best service. All agents sell tickets via 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. For full 
particulars, address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





hand books or Gospel Hymns for a Sunday- 
st ol of over 200 of the poor people in moun- 
tai.ous North Carolina, who are without reading- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Passion Play of Oberammergau. Com- | 
aed text. ‘Iranslated by James Francis | 
ickie, D.D. 60 cents. 


nature to do the thing that gives it pain, | 
or to approach the thing that repels it | 
Perhaps it is somewhat thus with the hosts | 
of visitors to the famous Passion Play of 
Oberammergau. It is common to find 
people not quite approving of the spec- 
tacular presentation of the last days of | 
our Lord’s life, yet such persons have a | 
decided longing to see the thing that} 
seems especially questionable because of | 
its personation of our Lord. For those | 
who make the pilgrimage to this unique | 
dramatic spectacle, as as for the| 
many more who are unable to see it, it is | 
well that they should have the complete 
text translated by a reverent and compe- 
tent hand into English, 
tion has been made by the Rev. Dr. James = 
Francis Dickie, pastor of the American | 
Church at Berlin, Germany. Those who | 
are not familiar with the play will per- | 
haps be surprised to learn that it fills | 
nearly a hundred and seventy pages of | 
small-type octavo pages. The play lasts | 
all day, from 8 A.M. until 5.30 P. M., | 
with an interval of an hour and a half | 


well 


Such a transla- 


for refreshment. The book is illustiated 
with half-tone reproductions of some of | 
the scenes, and will prove thus not only | 
valuable in the hand of the English- | 
speaking spectator, but as a memento of 
a visit to this superbly beautiful Mecca | 
of the Tyrolese peasants, as well as of | 
summer tourists from both sides of the | 
Atlantic. 


bf 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: A Practical 
Exposition. By Charles Gore, D.D., Canon 
of Westminster. Volume I] (Chaps. IX- 
XVI)... $1.50. 


The first volume of Canon Gore's com- 
mentary was noticed last year in The Sun- 
day School Times, and the second volume 
| presents the same characteristics. Chap- 
ters IX-—XI are handled as really con- 





matter of any kind? For further particulars 
address, Mrs. EUGENE UFFORD, Albemarle, 
| Stanley County, North Carolina. 


The Sunday School Times says 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


** are of high grade. The work is excellent.’’ 
For sale by all booksesters, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 





for summer em leyment. Home to hems 
work for oD eody Colportage Li 
of introduction. Intelligent 


Schoo! 
Teachers  ssaiiyromtnerative 3 No previo 
Wanted *>. 1 AP. FITT rT Supt. ‘igs in Ave. Chlcage 


lerthiield.Macs 
Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSsPet. SONGS. 


Sample Music Edition, 20 cents. Words | 10 cents. 


The Biglow &Main in Co., New York an 





ease. 
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REE REE SCHOLARSHIP 
N Pee mane mos ENGINEERING 


Stationary or Locomotive 
N Bist L ED. WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
INDENCR, Boston, 


DOKKEEPING 2s.c33%", 


person, at Eastman, Pough eepsie, 
secure positions for my ah complete om 


course. 
NES, Box 745, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Stenography, telegra- 
phy, pegmanship, ete., 
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‘BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John_I. Blair Veantatics. Co-educational. 53d 
year. Prepares for any coll Music, art. Campus, 
f° acres. New buildings. e endowment justifies 
iow rates. d and tuition, $250. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. On Bound 
Brook R. 62d year. Both sex+s. Healthful 
location. Home comforts. Nobility of character and 
pm J ans our constant aim. § ,coo new im- 


PPTHOMAS O’ HANLON, D.D., LL.D., President. 











FRANKLIN COLLEGE Ser oor Oe seems, 
— and ministers. $135 a s free: 
Tomeeene no saloons ; catalog free, with s to care 

funds at home. W. A. WiuiaMs, D.D., President. 
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ARLINGTON SEMINARY for young tadies, West 
Chester, Pa. Opens Sept. r7. \sood buildings, beau- 





tiful location. Languages, mpeic. drawing, painting, etc. 
| $rg0 per year. Catalogs. P. Bye or RE r RK. Darlington. 
END for catalog of = s Institute, 

S Mystic, cones year 4 ys BL Both sexes. 
Teachers Wanted $ivcin ie "sim pea” 


taining a warning to the ‘‘elect,’’ rather 
| than an enforcement of predestination, as 
| a statement 
tithesis, even though the exact relationship 
and interworking of the twin truths is 
| necessarily and finally obscure’’ (p. 93). 
| In dealing with the practical division of 
the Epistle (Chaps. XII-XVI), the author 
| 





‘true to both sides of an an- 


| shows that the gift of pardon is to find 
its response in ‘‘ the freedom of the dedi- 
cated life in Christ, which is the life of 
The ‘‘ Appended Notes’’ are 
interesting, since they discuss more fully 


sacrifice.’’ 


some of the present-day difficulties arising 
from a study of the Epistle, as the follow- | 
ing selected titles will indicate: ‘‘The} 
Use of the Word ‘Conscience,’ *’ ‘‘ Recent | 
| Reactions from the Teaching about Hell,”’ 
‘* Difficulties about the Doctrine of the 
Atonement,” ‘‘ Evolution and the Chris- 
tian Doctrine of the Fall,’’ the last-named | 
being the most extended. Fresh and | 
candid, lucid and devout, the volume 
completes a work designed for popular 
use rather than for the trained theologian. 





The Northwest under Three Flags. 
Charles Moore. $2.50. 


The story of the discovery and conquest 
of our great Northwest, with its vast in- 
land seas and waterways, the ‘‘ lungs of 
the continent,”’ as they have been aptly 
termed, is full of interest and romance. 
In the seventeenth century, half-breed 
trappers, who had wandered far westward, 
brought back word of the wonders of the 
Great Lakes. 


By 





There is a singular tendency in human | | the gospel to the Indians, 
came settlers, and New France, 
| turesque, 


than was possible in the commentary | = 


| no food ecjusl iu digestibility, 


Hard on their heels fol- | 
lowed a devoted little band of martyr | | cient for the cereal part of a meal. 
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missionaries, such as Menard and Mar- 
| quette, who freely gave their lives to carry 


After them 
‘« pic. 
squalid 
into existence to 


romantic, extravagant, 
New France,’’ came 


last until the French and Indian War 
wiped it forever off the map of North 
America. 


Then followed English pos- 
session, and finally the Revolution gave 
a stretch of territory to the Stars and Stripes 
whose vastness needed the perspective 
of half a century to be even realized, 
| much less occupied. Charles Moore, in 
his recent book, has given in popular 
form a much needed history of this hard- 
won part of our possessions, 


b 


Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 





in these columns may be ordered at the 





price named, postage free, from The 








Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christian Science, the False Christ of 18663 
An Examination of the Origin, Animus, 
Claims, Philosophical Absurdities, Medical 
Fallacies, and Doctrinal Contents of the 
New Gospel of Mental Healing. By William 
McCorkle, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Graham, 8. C. $1.25. 


As his title indicates, Mr. McCorkle 
attacks his subject squarely, in the old. 
fashioned style of polemic. He sees no 


| good in Mrs. Eddy or any of her works, 
|and no reason for her influence except 


that people in all ages have run after 
humbugs. He gives more space to the 
theological discussion of the system than 
de other writers on the subject. He 
makes a strong point in showing what a 
reign of superstitious terror must result 
from her theory of strong over weaker 
minds in the absence of any personal 
guardian and protector of the weak, 


| Consecrated Work and the Preparation for 


It. By the Rev. 
D.D. 75 cents. 


The subject is treated in two divisions, 
—The Preparation of the Worker, and 
Consecrated Work. Under the first head, 
the author deals with the true qualifica- 
tions of the worker for Christ, referring 


James Elder Cumming, 


| to some of the faults and blemishes which 


sometimes prove ‘‘ dead flies in the oint- 
ment,’ and then showing what the 
worker should be. In the second divis- 
ion he describes the work,—witnessing 
for Christ, personal dealing with indi- 
viduals, public addresses, results, and 
rewards. 





’ Doctors Food Talk 


Selection of Food One of the Most 
Important Acts in Life 


—————E 


Old Dr. Hanaford of Reading,-Mass., says in 
the ‘‘ Messenger:”’ ‘‘ Our health and physical 


| and mental happiness are so largely under our 


personal control that the proper selection of food 


| should be, and is, one of the most important 


acts in life. 

**On “sis subject, may say that I know of 
and more power- 
ful in point of nutriment, than the modern Grape- 
Nuts, four heaping teaspoons of which is suffi- 
cient f>r the cereal part of a meal, and experience 
demonstrates that the user is perfectly nourished 
from one meal to anothe:, 

**I am convinced that the extensive and gen- 
sral use of high-class foods of this character 
would increase the term of human life, add to 
the sum-total of happiness, and very consider- 
ably improve society in general. I am free to 
mention the food, for I personally know of its 
value.”’ 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes in 
arms, or adults. It is ready cooked, can be 
served instantly, either cold with cream, or with 
All sorts of 
puddings and fancy dishes can be made with 
Grape-Nuts. The food is concentrated and very 
economical, for four heaping teaspoons are suffi- 


| hot water or hot milk poured over. 
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Philadelphia, July 28, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 


scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 
75 ct Five or more copies to separate 
CUS. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 


former rate was $1.00. ) 


$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
- than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 
One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ 1 -00 ters, missionaries, and theological 


students. : 
One free copy additionai 


F ree Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions toa club—euch additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate shar 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 


is made. 

A Club at ‘The papers for aclub ot five or more 

T subscribers may ordered sent 
wo Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 

cents each, and partly in a package to one address. at 

60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers qu ente do not Loe the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 


Addressed package is addressed to one person 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge, 

A package-club subscriber can have a copy trans- 
ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing mavbe divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the lime paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough capies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
Jrte, upon application. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


8 shillings 


One copy, one year, 
7 felon, 6 shillings each 


‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 
‘o ters and 
for one or more copies, 





es, 
6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sin ely to the individual addresses, or in a 
— e to one ade ress, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct irom Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
ro3rt Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 














Can City Sunday-Schools 

Run Successfully During 

Summer ? 23-97 4-7 GR 
Wen half the teachers are 


off on a vacation, and sub- 

stitutes are scarce, and the 
thermometer is sizzling near the 
hundreds, and scholars come 
only to find their teachers ab- 
sent, and are shifted around 
from one class to another, and 
city parks are inviting,—what is 
to be done? Should a Sunday- 
school ever close its doors under 
such circumstances? Vo, not 
if it ever expects to open them 
again. Well thea, what? 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 


will be given to the person writ- 
ing the best article in answer 
to the difficulties suggested 
above. Will you have the mat- 
ter in mind during these sam- 
mer months? If so, write for 


Importers QO ’ N el | | ’ Ss Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings, House- 
Furnishing Goods, Fine Furniture, Sewing 


Machines, Bicycl 


Books, Groceries, etc. 


es, Cameras, 





Catalogue 


Free to Out- 





A Handsomely Illustrated 


Fall and Winter Goods 


of the New 


of - Towners 








Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a hand- 
some catalogue, which describes and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of 
merchandise to be popular during the season. 
larly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch 
with the greatest fashion center in America, and enables him or her to buy the new- 
est merchandise in the market at the regular New York prices, which means at 


times a great saving. 


Our Fall and Winter Edition Will be Ready Sept. 15 


If you want a copy, send us your name and address as 


soon as you read this, for the 
will g quickly. Mention this 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, N 





It is a very useful book, particu- 


edition will be limited, and 
paper. 


Vol. 42, No. 30 


Worth Repeating 


Things That Make a Man 


By Robert E. Speer 


EprtTor’s Nots.—By the courteous permission of thy 
Westminster Press, the different chapters of a booklet 
by Mr. Speer Lema | the above title are reprinted here, 
in different issues of the Times. The booklet may be 
ordered for ten cents. 


The Manliness of Jesus 


HAT is manliness? We say of this 
man that he is a manly man, 
and of ‘that man that he is an unmanly 
man. But each of them is a man. 
What do we mean when we call one of 
them manlike and the other unmanlike ? 
What kind or standard of man is it that 
one of them is like and the other unlike? 
Everything depends on this. Where the 
ideal man is the strongest fighter, with the 
greatest number of wives and the greatest 
display of power, as in Africa, manliness 
is one thing. Where the ideal man is the 
shrewdest politician, the most imitative 
pedant, the most sagacious ‘‘ squeezer,"’ 
as he is thought to be in China, manliness 
is another thing. What we mean by 
manliness depends, therefore, on our 
standard of manhood. 
Now, among us, Jesus himself is this 
standard. Men are manly when they are 
like him, and unmanly when they are un- 


like him. He was the ideal man, ‘the 
Son of man,’’ as he called himself. In 


him God showed the world what he 
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full particulars to 


The Sunday School Times 
1031 Walnut Philadelphia, Pa. 
Don't competition without 


first writing c nt particulars. 
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On a day’s or a 
summer’s outing 


Uneeda 


Waufer 


is just the thing for a lunch or a nibble. 
And take along some Uneeda Biscuit. 















GET A LITTLE LIGHT ON THE 


RALSTONS 4.00 
HEA L TH Everywhere. 
SHOE ky. ™er00:84.28 


By writing for our catalog, which tells all 
about this remarkable shoe, which has style, 
handsome appearance, and gives your feet com- 
fort and good health. It tells all about twenty 
styles, and how to buy shoes. //'s /ree. You 
can get a good fit by mail. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS 


CAMPELLO (BROCKTON), MASS. 


For a corner wardrobe with patent 
revolving hooks—write for catalog. 
ANDERSON & QUIMBY, 
° 111 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Church Furnishings 


Individual Communion 


SanAgE GaueOHON SO Phar co 
SANITA A, ” 














THE GREAT CHURCH 


2 Se 
For electric, gas, or oil. Send 


dimensions. Book of jighe and 
iP 


estimate free. 1, P. Frink, sst Pearl St., New York. 





CHURCH BELLS .2r'#tst 





McoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


B. & B. 


Plain black taffetas 


—chance to get fine, rich quality taffetas re- 
tail at wholesale prices— 

20 inches wide, soc. yard. 

26 inches wide, 7s5c. yard. 

36 inches wide, $1.00 yard. 

Absolutely superior to any ever sold for the 
money. 

Shelf emptying being pushed with remark- 
able price-work. 

The large lot of 75c., $1.00, and $1.25 
dress goods at 50c., greatest shelf-emptying 
item yet. Fine woolens—suiti and skirt- 
ings among them, and plaids andl check. 

Useful dress goods reduced, 25c., 15¢. 

5,000 yards of good and pretty 1o’cent and 
12% cent wash goods, 7c. yard. 

5,000 yards of 8 cent and 10 cent wash 
goods, 6c. yard. 

Splendid white goods under price, 6c, toc. 

This is the time to ‘‘speak out’’ concern- 
ing your dry-goods wants—prices lowered 
beyond all experience. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








Pain you to walk? Corns? Re- 
move them with A-CORN SALVE. 
Trial box for nothing. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





| meant each man to be. 

_ But we often forget this, and use the 
term manliness as though it meant only 
the rougher, the assertive, the virile ele- 
ments of manhood, and many times its 
meaning degenerates yet more, and boys 


drinking and loose living as ‘‘ manly.’’ 


have a low and squalid idea of a man. 
As long as Jesus is our ideal, then all that 
he was and did is manly, and all that he 
was not and did not do is unmanly. 
Tenderness, cou.tesy, thoughtfulness, 
love, these were parts of his manliness, 
and, therefore, of all manliness. 

But Jesus was not wanting in all those 
strong traits which are usually praised as 
the sign of manliness. They were shown 
in their perfection in him. Think of the 
sublime courage he showed in attempting 
what he did attempt. He was a carpen- 
ter lad in Nazareth, without reputation or 
wealth or influence, and he came out of 
his carpenter shop and told men that he 
was the King of the kingdom of God, 
and that he would establish on earth that 
kingdom, and himself judge all the people 
of the earth on a day when he would sit 
on a throne and gather them all before 
him. People were dumfounded at such 
boldness, and naturally the rulers of Israel 
learned of this young man and his teach- 
ing with unmeasured amazement. They 
denied his authority, and told the people 
he was mistaken and was deceiving them. 


but he was not at all disconcerted. He 
went into the great temple in Jerusalem 
and drove out of it the hucksters who 
turned his Father's house into a place of 
merchandise and a den of thieves, When 
the priests set in motion the whole engi- 
nery of the nation to crush him, he went 
calmly on his way with perfect composure 
and ease of mind. 

Great crowds of the common people 
were ready to do his bidding. He could 
have placed himself at their head and 
have overturned the authorities in Jerusa- 
lem. Instead of this, he held the mobs 
in check and refused to let them make 
him king. 

He hated all falsehood, and denounced 
it in public and private, Read the terri- 





speak of smoking as ‘‘manly,’’ or of’ 


But these things are manly only when we * 
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ble but too true language he used regard- 
ing the Pharisees and the scribes, in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew. This 
was not behind their back; Jesus de- 
nounced them to their face. He was 
afraid of nothing. He dared to be nar- 
row where men wanted to be broad and 
loose, and he was brave and true enough 
to be broad and free where men were 
timid and cowardly, and crept along with | 
narrow fears. In the midst of a for- 
malized and deadened religious worship 
. he broke away from the chains, and swept 
across men’s lives with a fresh, breezy 
unconventionality which made their hearts 
glad. 

Christ knew of his coming crucifixion. 
He did not shrink from it with timidity or 
fear, and when it came, with no weeping 
or weakness, but 


** With a prayer 
For him who pierced his body with a spear, 
For him who tore his temple with the thorns, 
For him who mocked his thirst with vinegar, 
The Lord Christ bleeding bowed his head and 
died.’’ 


Was there ever on this earth before or 
since a manlier man ? 


. £% % 


The Man Who Wants 
to Help 


From “‘ The Man who Wanted to Help,” by 
James G. K. McClure, D.D. 


HERE are really but two classes of 
people in our world,—those who 
want to help, and those who want to 

be helped. It is the second class into 
which many a man gets, either purposely 
or unwittingly. It is so large that no one 
is ever lonesome for company in it. 
How true to life the dream that came to 
a public-spirited leader! He and several 
others started to pull a heavy coach up- 
hill. A rope was fastened about the front 
Part, and they all took hold together, the 
¥ leader at their head. The signal to start 
was given, and away the coach went, amid 
much enthusiasm. How pleasant it all 
is} thoug /t the leader. And so did the 
others seem to think, for he heard their 
merry voices, and was delighted at their 
interest and purpose. They would ggon 
) be at the top of the hill. It was not long, 
however, before the coach seemed heavier 
to the leader.than at first. Reluctant to 
say anything that would discourage the 
others, he closed his lips, and resolved 
that he would put all his energy into the 
work. 


His quick ear did note the fact that no. 


sounds came from those behind him, but, 
’ interpreting their silence by his own, he 
/ held the rope the tighter and pulled the 
harder. But at last he could not budge 
the coach an inch. Pull as he would, it 
was in vain. He turned to speak to those 
behind him. Not one was there. They 
had disappeared. But where? He went 
to the coach, looked in, and there they 
all were, asleep. One by one they had 
become ‘ tired,’’ and had gotten in, while 
he had been pulling them, as well as the 
coach, uphill ! 

True to life indeed ! Hosts of people 
seem to feel that they must never out- 
grow their babyhood, but should Le car- 
ried all their days. Especially when the 
uphill work of life comes are they glad to 


they profit by it. No one wonders that 
they feel so ; it is the easiest way to live, 
free from strain and burden, and free, 


have some one else do that work, while | 





| Telemachus the helper ended gladiatorial 


lodged once and forever in his soul, and 
cannot-be dampened or dissipated by ob- 
stacles, some hurtful thing will surely be 
overpowered, and some good cause will 
surely be built up. David is a mere strip- 
ling as Goliath sees him, and many a one 
might think his slight form and boyish 
face stand for impotency. Goliath scorns 
him. He little knows that in this youth 
is a purpose to help. It seems very sen- 
timental and impracticable. What can 
come of it? This can come of it,—that, 
animated by it, the youth will hunt up 
some way of accomplishing help ; if not 
by armor, then by a sling. 

And this always comes of such a pur- 
pose : the man who has it becomes a 
pathfinder for something beneficent It 
quickens his perceptions of needs, it 
deepens his sympathies, it stirs his cour- 
age. ‘*Come and help us’’ has been 
the voice heard, and, when the answer 
has gone back, ‘« We will help you, or die 
in the attempt,’’ the men who have so 
answered in themselves have become no- 
ble, and to others have brought deliver- 
ance. ‘That purpose shook a self-satisfied 
scholastic out of his composure, and made 
Paul's heart burn with a new energy and 
his influence assume a new blessedness. 
All the good there is in a man is waked 
up when he becomes the man who wants 
to help. 

And then what may result from his 
purpose! Every reform born into the 
world has come from a heart holding this 
purpose,—all prison improvement, all 
educational advance, all removal of un- 
just laws. Elizabeth Fry, and Froebel, 
and Peel, were inspired by it. It is a 
perilous thing often ; it landed Paul in a 
jail because he was bound to help the 
man of Macedonia ; it killed Telemachus 
because he was bound to stop gladiatorial 
murders. But, whether in jail or out of 
jail, Paul the helper started the salvation 
of Europe ; and, whether dead or alive, 


murders. Even if we do not succeed in 
our efforts to help as we hoped, others, 
learning by our mistakes, if mistakes they 
were, will take up our efforts where we 
laid them down, and will forward them 
toward the goal. .. . 

It is always costly to be the man who 
wants to help. Personal ambitions have 
to be laid aside ; the selfish instincts have 
to be opposed, and even curbed. Usu- 
ally a man can lift another only by putting 
himself beneath him, and can help a 
cause only by making sacrifice for it. It 
is very seldom that an inventor works out 
an invention, or a poet a poem, excepting 
through a lonely isolation from the world’s 
gaiety ; and it is just as seldom that a 
helper blesses his fellows,excepting as he 
has special hours wherein he dwells apart 
from the world’s pleasures. But the re- 
sult justifies the effort. ... 

What a world of need ours is! Where 
is the heart that does not lack cheer, and 
comfort, and strength? To give these is 
to give much. To help the world think 
straight, to help it to be true, is much. 
The older man who simply prayed God 
to open a your an's eyes to know that 
God's chariot¥ . 1d horsemen are on the 
side of the right helped the young man. 
Esther helped when she made petition for 
an endangered race. Marcus Aurelius 
helped when he wrote of courage and hope. 
Andrew helped when he led another to the 
great Teacher. Philip helped when he 
explained the meaning of history. The 
man who, tramping out from Rome to 
meet Paul the prisoner, put gladness in 





too, from responsibility. It is the way 
the tramp lives, and every man has some- 
what of the tramp in him. . 

And yet Ruskin was right when he said, 
*‘ There is no true potency but that of 


save."’ It exalts a heart to bend itself to 
another's uplift, and it glorifies a life 
to remedy the world’s ills. No small 
man ever yet had such purposes. He 





power. As soon as a person has a help- 
ful intention in his heart he looms up ; he 


becomes a factor in a home or in society | 


that will eventually make an impres- 
sion... . 








**wanting to help.’’ 





It cheers a man’s very heart ‘to know | 
what he can accomplish in life simply by | Brooks cared for an infant child in the | 
If that desire is | slums, that its mother might get out ng 


| 


help, nor true ambition but ambition to | we live needs brightening ; every friend 


| walk life’s path bestowing. 
could not have them and remain small. | 
They are large, and they have enlarging | 


| be good’’ is wise ; ‘‘’tis only noble to be | 


|} factors or malefactors.’’ 


; 


his heart, helped. Tolstoi tells of the 
beggar to whom he said, ‘Brother, I 
have no money.’ And the beggar grasped 
his hand with delight because he called 
him ‘‘ Brother."" Every home in which 


we have needs inspiriting ; every earnest 
cause needs strengthening. Some per- 
sons sit by the wayside begging « others 
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the fresh air. Humboldt gave Agassiz, 
resigning his studies because he could not 
meet his expenses, a-check, wherewith he 
completed his studies. Christ put his 
shoulder under other men’s burdens, and 
helped every needy heart and cause he 
could find. 
A boat was stranded. Men were trying 
to push it off the sand into the deeper 
water and float it. Progress was slow. 
One man seemed to shirk.. His comrade 
looked up and saw him. Then he said, 
‘*Have you hope of heaven?’’ ‘* Yes,”’ 
the man answered quickly. ‘* Then take 
hold and help !"’ 

And so I say to every man, the world 
over, who would have hope of heaven, 
** Take hold and help.’’ 


** If any little word of mine can make a life 

the brighter, 

If any little song of mine can make a heart 
the lighter, 

God help me speak the little word, and 
take my life of singing, 

And drop it in some lonely vale, to set the 
echoes ringing.’’ 


%% &% 


Homesick for Heaven 


From The Life of Dwight L. Moody, by his Son, 
William R. Moody 


46 AWLEY, were you ever homesick 
for Heaven?’’ Mr. Moody 
asked once, at the close of a 

long, tiring day's work. ‘‘ Do you know, 

I've just been reading something from 

Rutherford, and I think I understand 

sometimes how he felt. See this,’’ and 

then he handed the book with this pas- 
sage marked : 

‘‘ His absence is like a mountain upon 
my heavy heart ; O, when shallwe meet ? 

‘*O, how long it is to the dawning of 
the marriage day : O, sweet Lord Jesus, 
take long steps. 

«0, my beloved, flee like a roe or a 
young hart upon the mountains of sepa- 
ration. 

««O, that he would fold the heaven to- 
gether like an old cloak and shovel time 
and days away, and made ready the 
Lamb’s wife for her husband. 

«*Since he looked upon me, my heart 
is not my own; he hath run away to 
Heaven with it. 

‘* How sweet the wind that bloweth out 
of the quarter where Christ is !"’ 

This conversation took place in the early 


career, the same longing was at times 
greatly intensified. . . . Yet no man loved 
his family and lifework more devotedly, 
and he had often said : ‘‘ Life is very sweet 
to me, and there is no position of power 
or wealth that could tempt me from the 
throne God has given me.”’ 








Intended for Others 
Difficult to Believe Advice Applies to Us 


‘* While reading the morning paper at break- 
fast, I frequently read over the advertisements of 
Postum Food Coffee, and finally began to won- 
der if it was a fact that my daily headache and 
dyspepsia were due to coffee-drinking. 

*‘It mever occurred to me that the warning 
fitted my case. 

“I had been on the diet cure for more than 
ten years, having tried a strictly meat diet, also a 
strictly vegetable diet, and at other times left off 
breakfast for a time, and again left off dinner, 
but all these efforts were futile in ridding me 
of the steady half-sick condition under which I 
labored. 


sixties. During the last year of his earthly , 
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«HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

With it 
she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish and 
try to clean house without Sapo.tio. Quick work 
can be done with Sarotio. Common soap and elbow 
service belong to the past generation. Be in fashion 


Sapoio is the house-wife’s best friend. 





for the TEETH 


has won the approval of a host 
of users. It’s good as it looks, > 
and gives results — that’s why. % 


25 Cents. 











AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Buiiding, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


25 





GASH CAPITAL. cscs ssccorse-s-s--0000.$900,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


other claims,.............. sooocaornssverl (SG BOSSE 
Surpius over all Liabilities,.............. 388,934.50 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Mgr. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. HKeale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, Ldwa-d Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 








“I had never once thought of overhauling 
‘dear old coffee,’ but when it finally occurred 
to me to make the trial and take up Postum, I 
immediately discovered where the difficulty all 
these years came from. I now eat anything for 
breakfast, as much as I desire, doing justice to 
a good meal, and the same at lunch and dinner, 
with never a headache or other disagreeable 





«TI get all I 
can,"’ the sponge says; ‘‘I give all I | 


can,’ the light says. ‘‘’ Tis only noble to 


helpful "’ is wiser. 
‘All men,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘ are bene- 


symptom. My only ‘crankiness’ now is to know 
that have I Postum served as it should be made, 


that is properly boiled. There is a vast differ- | 


ence between poorly made Postum and good. 
“C. E. Hasty of Alameda, Cal., insists that 

he owes his life to me, because I introduced him 

to Postum. I have a number of friends who 


% Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
| 21 years, bave never failed once. Ove investor 
writes to us: “‘ Since 1892 1 have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
| mever lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
| have been tided over many evil days because I could al- 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages.” 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
| of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 
| THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘DITM 


"8 SEA-SALT 
The Natural Salt of Pure Sea Water 
| TOMIC, STRENCTHENING, INVIGORATING 


for Quarter 
Address Ditman, | Barclay Street, New York 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 


Gladstone vis- | have been relieved of stomach and bowel trouble | concerning anything advertised in this 


ited a poor sick boy whom he had seen by the use of Postum Food Coffee in place of | paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 


sweeping the street crossings. Phillips | 


regular coffee. 
** Please do not use my name.” 
D. J. H., 1223 Bremen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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FA Plea for 500,000 Homeless Orphans 
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The Greatest Missionary Opportunity of the Century. 





ine in India will have run its 

Course. Rains are falling in the 

Famine Districts, giving Prom- 
ise of Abundant Crops, and soon 
Millions of Men, Women and Chil- 
dren now in Relief Camps will Re- 
turn, Absolutely Penniless, to their 
Desolate Homes to begin Life’s 
Struggle over again. There will be 
many a Vacant Place in the Family 
Circle ; many a Mother’s Heart will 
break as she gradually Realizes her 
Terrible Bereavement ; many a Hus- 
band or Wife will Mourn the Loss of 
the other ; but Time, ever Gentle and 
Kind, will Soften their Grief and 
Reconcile them, in a measure at 
least, to their Deplorable Fate. 


| N three months the Fearful Fam- 


* * * + 


Half a Million Orphans! 


And now a New Responsibility 
Confronts us—a God-imposed Re- 
sponsibility—of which we must Ac- 
quit ourselves like Men. The Nine 
Hundred Thousand Men and Wom- 
en who, after Indescribable Suffer- 
ing, finally Succumbed to Fever, 
Plague, Cholera and Starvation, 
have left Fatherless and Motherless 
at least a Half Million Children. 


These Children must be Shelter- 
ed; they must be Clothed and Fed 
and Instructed. 
Trained up by Christian Teachers 
and, Fitted for Lives of Usefulness 
and of Service on Christian lines. 
It is a Wonderful Opportunity, the 
Greutest Missionary Opportunity of 
the Century, and we must Improve 
it. Christian Missionaries have been 
laboring Diligently and Loyally in 
India for over a Century. 


* * * * 


A God-Given Opportunity 


Schwartz, Carey, Alexander Duff, 
Henry Martyn, Bishop Heber, John 
Scudder, George Bowen, Bishop 
Thoburn, J. E. Clough, the Hume 
Family and other Giants in the 


They must be| . 


Burning, owe their Lives to Chris- 
tian Benevolence. If Christendom 
Measures up to this the Greatest Op- 
portunity ever Presented, they will 
also owe théir Support and their In- 
struction to the Christian Men and 
Women of this Generation; they will 
grow up in Christian Orphanages, 
they will be Surrounded by Chris- 
tian Influences and they will them- 
selves become Christians. 


God Bless the Missionaries 


The Noble band of Godly men and 
women who,having Forsaken Home, 
Kindred and Friends, spend their 
lives in sndia to Spread among its 
benighted People the Glorious Tid- 
ings of a Full and Free Salvation, 
wisely foresaw this Great Opportu- 
nity, and, Employing famine labor 
at Government rates—Four Cents a 
day—they have Dotted the Famine 
District with Mission Orphanages, 
that they might be in Readiness when 
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A GROUP OF FAMINE ORPHANS AT DOHAD, 


the Relief Camps close, and these 
children, Orphaned and Homeless, 





Missionary Field devoted the best 
Years of their Lives to its Conver- 
sion from Hinduism to Christianity, 
and their Successors in the Field to- 
day, with a Devotion Unprece- 
dented, are Heroically Continuing 
the Warfare thus begun against 
Darkness, Superstition and Heath- 
enism. But heretofore Progress was 
slow and tedious. Now, however, 
a Mysterious Dispensation of Prov- 
idence has thrown the Doors of In- 
dia Wide Open to Christian In- 
fluences, and if we embrace this 
God-given Opportunity, Ten Times 
More will be Accomplished for the 
Cause of Christ through these very 
Orphans within the next Ten Years 
than has been Accomplished thus 
far this Century. 


> . . . 


Brands From the Burning 


These Boys and Girls, saved from 
the Famine as Brands from the 





The Sunday School ‘Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 


with no one to Care for them, are 
turned Adrift to Shift for Them- 
selves, to Receive them and Care for 
them Under the Hospitable Roofs 
of these Thrice Blessed Homes. 


* * * * 


The Hope of the Nation 


Dr. Louis Klopsch, who has just 
returned from a Tour of Inspection 
in India is Enthusiastic in his Praise 
of the Magnificent Work now being 
carried on by Christian Missionaries 
among the Orphans of the 1897 
Famine, the Most Hopeful, Most 
Promising and Most Glorious Work 
he ever Witnessed. On the day of 
his arrival in Bombay, Five Hun- 
dred of these Famine Waifs greeted 
him with Songs and Addresses and 
Presented him witli a Copy of the 
New Testament, printed in India, in 
the Marathi language. This Orphan 
Work, he says, is the Hope of the 
Nation, and as a result of it India 








will yet be Brought to Accept Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of the World. 


Only Five Cents a Day 


Living expenses in India are light. 
The expense of caring for these Five 
Hundred Thousand Orphans, while 
Stupendous in the aggregate is easily 
Within Our Reach. It is not to be ex- 
pected that any one person should 
Assume the Whole Responsibility, 
yet Every One can do Something. 

Thirty Cents a Week will Clothe, 
Feed and Instruct a child, and there 
are but few people in this Happy, 
Prosperous Country of ours who 
cannot Undertake the Responsibility 
for One Child, giving part Them- 
selves and Collecting the Balance 
from Friends and Neighbors. To 
every Person so Contributing will be 
given the Name and Address of the 
Orphan for whom they have assumed 
Responsibility, and once Every 
Three Months they will receive an 
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English letter from India, either from 
the Child or from its Teacher, re- 
porting the Progress it is making. 


* * * * 


A Most Glorious Work 


The Christian Herald will receive 
all Pledges to this end and will cable 
the money to India Free of all Ex- 
pense, and Weekly Reports of pledg- 
es received will be cabled at the same 
time. This course will enable the 
Missionaries to take Promptly and 
Quickly as many Children as there 
are Pledges. If it be desired that the 
Children be received in the Orphan- 
ages of any particular Denomination 
and this wish is clearly expressed at 
the time when the Pledge is made, it 
will be Conscientiously Respected ; 
or if Preference for either Sex is ex- 





be Faithfully Respected ; and every 
Pledge for One Year, and every 
Remittance, however small, towards 
Orphan Support will be promptly 
Acknowledged in the Columns of 
The Christian Herald. 


* * * * 


What thou Doest, Do Quickly 


But Whatever is to be Done Must 
be Done Quickly. The young lives 
have been Sadly Weakened during 
the Fearful Famine, which they have 
Barely Survived, and Relief Meas- 
ures such as this Must Come to 
their Rescue and Come Quickly, or 
they will Perish by the Wayside, as 
their Parents Perished Before Them. 


We Urge upon every Consecrated 
Follower of the Great Lover of the 
Children, after whose Perfect Ex- 
ample we are patterning our lives, to 
Speedily Come to the Help of the 
Helpless and Adopt at Least one 
Orphan for One Year. Do it To- 
day. God will Surely Bless You 
for the Active Part You are Taking 
in this Great Work, and in the Re- 
demption of India, which will thus 
be Greatly Hastened. 


* * * * 


Let Us Honor their Faith 

Already Kind-hearted Missiona- 
ries, full of faith in God, have’ Ke- 
ceived into their Homes a Large 
Number of these Orphans: some 
Fifty, Others a Hundred, and still 
Others as Many as Five Hundred. 
While their Means are Limited, 
their Faith is Unbounded. God has 
been with them during the Terrible 
Famine. He raised up for them 
Warm-hearted, Generous Friends, 
who Stood by Them in Time of 
Need, and who will Not Now For- 
sake Them. 


* * * * 


A Christian Army 


If each Church, Sunday School, 
Epworth League, Christian Endeav- 
or Society, and Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union in the United States 
would Undertake the Support of a 
Single Child, Christian America 
would have the proud distinction of 
single-handedly raising up for the 
Cause of Christ in India a Gigantic 
Army, the Hope of a Nation, of 
which the various Missionary Or- 
phanages would form Companies or 
Brigades, and the Missionaries be 
the Colonels and the Generals. 


* * * * 


Remember your Preference for 
Denomination and Sex will be Re- 
spected and every Remittance will 
be Acknowledged in the Columns of 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
When Writing, Always Use the 





pressed, such preference will also 
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